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TEACHERS, AND TEACHERS’ SEMINARIES. 


Wirs the example of Prussia and her forty ‘Teachers’ 
Seminaries before us, of France with her thirty, and of 
Massachusetts with her one —all going on prosperously — 
it would seem almost unnecessary to present arguments in 
favor of such institutions. We may surely take it for grant- 
ed that their indispensable importance to each of these states, 
in some form or other, has been settled beyond the possibility 
of a question. We may assume it asa principle that our com- 
mon or district schools can never come up to the true dignity 
of their nature and character without the special aid of 
Teachers’ Seminaries. | 

A committee was some time ago appointed at a meeting in 
Philadelphia on ‘‘ Institutions of Public Instruction” to re- 
port a plan for a Teachers’ Seminary and a board of Pub- 
lie Instruction for that state, and to present the same at a 
future meeting. ‘The report was accordingly presented, on 
the 31st of October last, by Rev. Gilbert Morgan, late Presi- 
dent of the Western University of Pennsylvania, and its lead- 
ing principles unanimously adopted by the meeting. It was 
also resolved to print it for distribution throughout the State, 
and measures were taken to procure funds for the purpose. 

From a copy of this Report with which we have been fa- 
vored, we learn that while Mr Morgan is wholly in favor of 
‘Teachers’ Seminaries as an indispensable means of elevating 
common schools to the rank which they ought to sustain 
in a great and free nation, he is decidedly of opinion that 
they ought to exist, distinct and unconnected with colleges. 

After the candidate has been suitably prepared elsewhere 
for admittance he would have him spend three years of his 
life in a well endowed and richly furnished Teachers’ Semi- 
nary, aided by skilful and learned professors. ‘The following 
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are his reasons for having these institutions separate from 
colleges. 


‘Several colleges have displayed an active zeal in qualifying 
teachers for schools. The State has given funds, Trustees have 
notified the public, Professors have done their best, but young men 
do not come: the feelings and habits of the whole State appear to 
be turned away from this mode. All the colleges in the State have 
communicated to this committee their experience. ‘The one most 
sanguine, after years of effort, writes, ‘Though we have proposed 
a liberal course and offered to confer the degree of a teacher, not 
one young man has gone through our course with a view to 
teaching.” 

It should not remain obscure that a department in a college is far 
from a'Teachers’ Seminary. In practice the former omits the most 
essential things, and young men stand loosely connected with can- 
didates for degrees. ‘The State never expected the college to incur 
greater expense than to give instruction free of expense to those 
who apply. 

To introduce this entire Seminary into a college — two distinct 
faculties — edifices — courses and discipline — all in contrast, 
would be a marvellous change and hazard for the college, — would 
save no expense. How can an impartial legislature select out of 
many rival colleges? How idle to expect funds from the State! 
Can a mere appendage meet the wants, command the confidence, 
and stand out before the commonwealth a monument of her wisdom 
and State policy? The committee were instructed to spread upon 
this report the evidence that a college is not well adapted to do this 
work. Should any hesitate, they will consider in detail the follow- 
ing course of training and instruction. The nature of the work, 
the public sentiment and the history of facts, concur that a separate 
Seminary is the best and cheapest, and for this State the only hope.’ 


The ‘ course of training and instruction’ to which Mr M. 
refers, he thus arranges in ten comprehensive departments. 


1. English Grammar. 


‘This will respect Ist. The doctrine of signs or the visible forms 
of language. It includes the mode of teaching the letters as signs 
of the organs of speech and of their contacts — formation of sylla- 
bles — cure of bad articulation — rules of spelling — doubtful 
orthography — pronunciation. 2. Etymology — what belongs 
to each class of words — prefixes, terminations, and inflection — 
logical distinction of words. 3. Lexicography — qualities of a 
perfect dictionary — practice in framing a dictionary for particular 
words, as “‘Congress,’’*‘ legislative,” giving the original form, deriva- 
tion, primary sense and acquired uses — practice of analyzing and 
defining terms. 4. Sentences — specimens of every kind with 
their variations, and skill in classing and analysing periods. 4. 
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Syntax — its general principles, its rules and exceptions — idioms 
of the language. 6. Punctuation and construction of discourse. 
7. Prosody — construction of verse and scanning. 8. Analysing 
difficult portions of prose and verse as to grammatical forms, the 
idea and the emotion. 9. Reading. The science and practice of 
rhetorical reading. 10. Expressing ourselves in conversation, in 
discussion, and in prepared oral composition. 11. Writing the lan- 
guage with grammatical accuracy. 12. Vocal music. The teach- 
er should be able to form his youngest scholars to the practice of 
singing. {t should precede reading. Its great aim should be to 
cultivate the voice and the ear and all the soui for the highest efforts 
of speech, 

It will be seen that Grammar in some of its forms is essential to 
written language. It should accompany every reading lesson — 
should be imparted at first orally. Language communicates thought 
and emotion. Grammar is skill in the use of language from know- 
ing its forms.’ 


2. The English Language and Literature. 


‘ This includes Ist. The history of its origin, progress, eras and 
present character — its excellences and defects —the corruptions 
to which it is exposed — the methods by which it is to be studied. 
%. Rhetoric and criticism. 3. Analysis of different writers as 
standards in the kinds of writing to which they belong. 4. Laws 
of interpretation applied to difficult portions of writing, as ancient 
documents, constitutions, laws, proverbs. 5. Constant practice in 
writing lectures on parts of the course, constructing treatises, 
writing on subjects of genera! literature, addresses, reports, the 
practice of speaking original orations and addresses. 

The teacher is by profession an English scholar. The professor 
charged with this department must himself be a good Greek and 
Latin scholar, but his aim is to benefit English schools. In this 
department we have less to do with the mere dress of thought. It 
is mind walking forth clothed in appropriate attire to instruct, com- 
mand and please.’ 


3. Writing and Geography. 


‘1. The teacher of a school must be the writing master to form 
his scholars without loss of time toa fair hand. 2. He will also 
practise sketching and shading with chalk, pencil and brush. 3. 
Book keeping and the needful forms of business. 4. Geography 
extensively — construction of maps and routes — statistics, travel- 
ing, commercial interchange. 5. History of events with a system 
of chronology. This department again relates to visible forms.’ 


4. Mathematics. 


* 1. Arithmetic is the most useful art and the most perfect science 
in the reach of the schools. It is to be treated in every form — by 
investigating relations, signs, principles, terms, rules, different writ- 
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ers, and modes of teaching, till the learner can compose a good 
book or use a bad one. 2. Algebra. 3. Geometry and Mensura- 
tion. 4. Trigonometry and Surveying, with the practice of plain 
Engineering. 5. Drawing, applied to regular bodies, to projections, 
to landscapes, to machinery, to architecture.’ 


5. Natural Science. 


‘1, Natural Philosophy — its mathematical principles and physi- 
cal laws — with an extensive application to phenomena of nature 
and the arts —and to astronomy. 2. Chemistry with its applica- 
tions. 3. Mineralogy — geology — soils and surface in different 
countries. 4. Botany, preserving, imitating and analysing plants — 
uses in gardening, agriculture and the arts. 6. Human Anatomy 
and Physiology — natural history. 

This department needs a Professor who combines thorough sci- 
ence with much practical knowledge, aided by apparatus, cabinets, 
&c. Much useful knowledge may by a permanent teacher be intro- 
duced to the most advanced class in some common schools. It is 
no honor to be ignorant of these things. We must know and obey 
the laws of nature. These studies wisely introduced save time 
otherwise lost.. The Lyceum system aids the study of some. The 
arts have placed these studies among the necessaries of life.’ 


6. Mental Science. 


‘The sources of knowledge — nature and kinds of evidence — 
sources of belief, of prejudice, of false reasoning — logical afialy- 
sis of terms, and arguments. The mental acts or faculties — their 
proper mode of culture — the classification of knowledge, and 
rational method — those principles of human nature which connect 
man with the fine arts, society and religion. Perhaps no study so 
disciplines the mind for the practice of teaching as these more prac- 
tical parts of mental philosophy.’ 


7. Political Science. 


1. Civil history. This does not refer to mere events. Its subject 
is man as a member of society. It is a true and clear illustration of 
man moulded and impelled by relations, domestic, political, com- 
mercial, literary and religious. To be unread in this volume of 
recorded providence is to remain a child. The civil history of the 
colonies and of the United States, will be a natural introduction to 
the careful study and interpretation of the Constitution of the 
United States, of Pennsylvania compared with other States, and of 
our most useful laws — the nature of our municipal institutions — 
duties of citizens and officers — the use of legal forms. 

This department must be regarded of great value to the instruc- 
tors of our youth to inspire them with a pure and unadulterated 
love of country, and reverence for the laws and institutions of 
their native land. Liberty to be enjoyed must be understood, its 
principles early studied, its authors and defenders revered, and its 
practice cherished. The dangers to which it is exposed by vice 
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and ignorance, by corruption and faction, should enforce obliga- 
tions to form a noble character. So far from there being any neces- 
sity to bias the minds on those points on which great and good men 
differ, youth is the only time allowed to teach principles without 
passion. We are not saying how much can be introduced into the 
district school, but what must be imparted to the well qualified 
teacher. The wisdom of all ages warns usagainst neglecting those 
studies which form the enlightened patriot. 

Aristotle, the most competent judge of antiquity, affirms, ** All 
who have meditated on the art of governing mankind have been 
convinced that the fate of empires depends on the education of 
youth,” ’ 


8. Moral Science. 


‘1. Natural Theology implies a scientific acquaintance with any 
part of nature, and also a perception of the wisdom, power and 
goodness of the Creator. ‘This perception of divine intention as a 
habit of mind, imparts dignity to science, and power to the moral 
sensibilities. It is the absence of atheism. 

2. Bible Ethics. The relations and duties we hold with our 
fellow men are described with great simplicity in the Bible. Two 
scholars at enmity may find great difficulty in overcoming their 
inveterate alienation; it may aid them to study the example and 
precepts of Jesus Christ. The teacher of youth has often a neces- 
sity to reform the vicious before instruction can begin. The direct 
claims of God upon the consciences of the young, may do more 
than chastisement to awaken a sense of obligation and the desire 
of amendment. The study of the Bible, and making a selection 
of its most suitable parts, and using its moral power to govern with 
mildness and reason, do not imply that every teacher, or every 
neighborhood, must use the Bible as a school book. But the 
scientific instruction suited to a seminary must not stop with 
the study of the Scriptures, nor with the evidence of their inspira- 
tion, nor with the principles of interpreting their language, but 

3. Moral Philosophy must investigate the principles on which 
those very Bible ethics are often founded. The duty to speak the 
truth, and pay our debts is plain — but when we trace their rela- 
tions to the perfections of our nature, to the condition of society, 
and to the attributes and moral government of God, to our final happi- 
ness, those plain duties become sublime principles—holy, eternal, the 
privilege and joy of upright minds. Under this head of moral science 
we place the principles and practice of polite manners and polite 
feelings. _We mean benevolence of heart, regulated by a know- 
ledge of human nature, and the habits and refinements of society. 
Connected with moral science is cheerful and voluntary obedience to 
order and authority. ‘The teacher during his preparation in the 
Seminary must form and manifest a character worthy of a model to 
be imitated.’ 

5* 
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9. The Science of Education and Practice of Teaching. 


‘ This requires exact illustrations of the principles on which this 
whole course ought to proceed, with the modifications suited tothe 
common school — the motives suited to the young — difficulties to 
be met — government of schools — classing scholars — order and 
extent of study — selecting books — best modes of conducting 
each process. Each teacher stil] must study himself, and have his 
own plan.’ 


10. Model School. 


‘ A large common school placed under the care of the Seminary, 
where each teacher can apply his knowledge and acquire experience 
and tact. 

The young men by reviews, taking notes, constant practice in 
oral and written lectures, and by the experience of the model school, 
must acquire the knowledge, and at the end manifest preparation 
and fitness to teach by examinations before impartial and qualified 
judges. 

The want of appropriate text books, suited to this peculiar disci- 
pline and science, will call for preparing such as are most essential. 
But reliance must be on oral and original communication of know- 
ledge and practice. The relations and uses of one study to throw 
light on others — the intimate connexion of the parts of the same 
branch, a just introductory survey at beginning, a review at the close, 
are means of sure results. Whatever is worthy of being taught, 
should be made the subject of direct instruction in its natural con- 
nection and assigned place.’ 


The faculty required by Mr M. for a Teachers’ Seminary 
on this extensive scale, are a President, who may also be ex- 
pected to act as the Professor of the English language and 
literature, mental, political, and moral science, and of educa- 
tion; a Professor of Natural Science, a Tutor of Mathemat- 
ics; a Tutor of Grammar anda Teacher of the Model School, 
Music, Writing, German, and other branches must find, 
among the faculty appropriate qualifications. 

Of the general importance of this thorongh training of 
Teachers, Mr M. thus speaks, 


‘This training of the mind, to be appropriate, must inspire the 
teacher with a practical conviction of the value of virtuous habits 
and feelings, of accuracy in the first elements of knowledge. This 
training adapts itself to the capacity of each scholar — leads him 
to observe and think for himself — to reason cautiously and correct- 
ly — to be awake to every inquiry — imparts a sincere love of truth, 
which makes him willing to obey her voice, and give up prejudice 
for better information. This training gives the best rules and guid- 
ance for study, and for its pursuit after leaving school — and for 
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developing all the faculties, whether moral or social, intellectual or 
practical, in due proportion and harmony. This training enable 
him to analyze a subject, argument or book, and to select and apply 
those parts of knowledge most suited to the means at his disposal, 
the allotted time, the wants of society and the destination of the 
scholar. Experience has fully shown that in order to continue for 
years in these schools without growing indifference or impatience, 
no habit of mind is so essential as a heart purified and cheered by 
the practice and consolations of religion.’ 


He concludes his remarks on Teachers’ Seminaries by 
adverting, as follows, to the special benefits which they present. 
Though like the rest of his views intended for Pennsylvania, 
they are, more or less, of general application. 


‘ The Teachers’ Seminary will create a well known standard of 
qualifications, and excite a universal effort for the attainment. 

It will inspire confidence in the wisdom of the Legislature, and 
give to the school system its great efficiency ; win to it the best fam- 
ilies, and prevent the alienation of classes. 

It will cherish the best feeling towards higher institutions ; multi- 
ply students for academies and colleges. ‘Teachers thus educated 
by the State and for the State, will inspire reverence for her laws 
and authority, diffuse the practice of liberty, and enable the Ameri- 
can Broughams to say, “the school master is abroad in our land.” 

The committee have spoken of one, that definite ideas of a 
Teachers’ Seminary might be had. The term college would, to most 
minds better convey the main idea of a Faculty, a full course, a 
settled economy. It is left for the legislature to say how many and 
how modified each shall be. 

The only pledge the State will need that young men so educated 
intend to teach, is the peculiar discipline suited to this one pro- 
fession. 

That few will continue many years, furnishes a stronger demand 
for preparation to supply that perfection which practice gives. 

In place of making the State bear the whole of the expense, it 
is wiser, and more in keeping with the genius of our institutions, 
that the expenses uf board and tuition be moderate, and that a fund 
be loaned, in small sums, on good security, to meritorious 
young men — to be returned after a finished education shall enable 
them to earn it in teaching. 

It will not be difficult to have one such institution opened early 
in the spring. As a special benefit to existing schools during the 
first and perhaps the second year, ‘Teachers might be admitted dur- 
ing the recess of their schools in the summer.’ 


Of Mr M’s. views ofa Board of Public Instruction we can- 
not at present speak. We may however be permitted to close 
this article, though already somewhat extended, with one 
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more paragraph showing his views of the general importance 
of the Common Schools. 


* Pennsylvania will be what our common schools make our voters. 
Our liberties and happiness are staked on them. The proportion in 
all our colleges is less than one to four thousand. A school badly 
conducted induces the best families to withdraw their children, and 
with this alacrity at sinking occasions the odious distinction of high 
and low, and alienates the one from the other. ‘The common school 
system is not for a lower class, as some apprehend: its high aim is 
to educate together the youth of the neighborhood, not merely in 
reading and arithmetic, but also in geography and history, in the 
Constitution and Laws, in the duties of citizens and officers, in the 
skilful use of our language in speech and writing, and in such other 
learning as suits their capacity and time. The poor man wants this 
learning to gain his living, and the rich to enter upon higher studies. 
The qualified teacher finds time to accomplish all these in early 
years. He overcomes all difficulties in the books, the house, the 
youth, or their parents. He does more than any one, after the pious 
and learned pastor, to form a happy neighborhood. His scholars 
soon fill with merit all ranks, institutions and callings.’ 





JUVENILE ASYLUM AT HACKNEY WICK. 


In the report of the proceedings of the Governors and Di- 
rectors of the poor of a parish of Westminster, London, 
relative to the maintenance of pauper children, they observe 
that nothing seems to them so much to require improvement 
as this department of the public work house. ‘They state 
that during a long course of years, no less than 250 children 
of all ages, have annually been wholly supported out of the 
poor rates, and received the shelter of the work house roof, but 
without any adequate provision for their intellectual or moral 
education. ‘ Here they were taught the rudiments of learn- 
ing, but by far the greater portion of their time was passed in 
sedentary occupations, tending to little or no beneficial re- 
sult, and among them may be mentioned the sorting of dif- 
ferent colored bristles for the manufacture of pte, than 
which, an employment less qualified to enlarge their under- 
standings, or produce any useful effect upon their minds, can 
hardly be conceived. Here, too, the pernicious influence of 
bad example was daily felt, and scenes of indolence and 
profligacy hourly exposed to the notice of children. They 
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beheld their parents, and all around them, fed, clothed and 
sheltered by parish bounty, with scarcely an effort of their 
own — they heard them expressing their contentment with 
their fate, to which too often, their own vicious courses had 
reduced them ; and seeing, and hearing all this, the children 
imbibed sentiments, and engendered habits, which no vigi- 
lance could counteract; but which, it is to be feared, had 
mainly contributed, in many instances, to make them also 
paupers for the period of their existence.’ 

The results of such an education may easily be anticipated. 
Few respectable persons are willing to receive children from 
the work house, and most of those who applied for them, had 
chiefly in view, the premium received with them. But 
where advantageous situations were obtained for them, little 
good resulted. In most cases, the indolent habits and perni- 
cious notions acquired in the work house, led the children to 
consider every species of active employment a serious hard- 
ship. They left their places, or conducted in such a manner 
as to make it necessary to dismiss them when their employ- 
ments did not accord with their indolence, or their caprice. 
The alarming increase of these evils called loudly for a rem- 
edy. The governors state, that ‘ the spirit of dependence on 
the parish, produced by the pauper laws, too often extended 
through successive generations in a single family, to the utter 
subversion of every moral and religious obligation of life.’ 
That this system obliged the industrious poor to contribute to 
the support of the idle, and that these abuses could not be 
prevented, nor the poor rates applied, as they were designed, to 
the support of those unable to labor, until ‘ pauper habits 
should be rooted from the minds, and pauperconnections be 
effectually kept from the sight of the young.’ They were 
‘convinced of the impossibility of effecting any permanent 
good while the children remained in the work house,’ and 
desired to place them in asylums beyond the reach of these 
influences, where they might receive the advantages of moral 
and religious instruction combined with a system of agricul- 
tural ant mechanical labor, calculated to improve their bodily 
health, invigorate their minds, and form habits of general 
usefulness and industry. 

Such asylums they found in the institutions under the care 
of the Children’s Friend Society. This society was formed 
in the year 1830, and is supported by individuals of known 
rank and character, with the view of preventing juvenile 
vagrancy, and substituting useful, and healthy, and profitable 
employment for an idle and disorderly course of life. It has 
two institutions, the Brenton Juvenile Asylum at Hackney 
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Establishment at Hackney Wick. 


Wick, and the Royal Victoria Asylum at Chiswick, both in 
the vicinity of London, in which they receive children who 
are unable to obtain an honest livelihood, retain them 
until they have formed good habits and are prepared to be 
useful, and then send them to some one of the colonies of Eng- 
land, in order tocut them off from their old connections, to 
encourage their efforts to establish a new character, and to 
have the assurance of a comfortable subsisteice in a country 
where labor is more in demand than at home. 

The girls in the school at Chiswick are thoroughly instruct- 
ed in cooking and every species of household work, which 
will fit them for usefulness as domestics, or as heads of fami- 
lies. This school is under the separate management of a 
committee of ladies of rank and influence, who make daily 
visits to the school, personally superintend ‘the arrangements, 
and encourage the girls to the exercise of industry and good 
conduct. 

The school for boys at Hackney Wick is connected with a 
portion of land, on which the boys are daily occupied with 
agricultural labors, while they also perform the work of the 
house, and repair their own clothes and shoes. 

A brief notice of the establishment at Hackney Wick, was 
given as an article of intelligence in the Annals for last year, 
but it well deserves to be more fully described. I was much 
interested in the description given me of this institution by 
some of the directors with whom I became acquainted in 
London, and it was my intention to visit it, but circumstan- 
ces which made it necessary to leave England unex- 
pectedly, rendered it impossible. I therefore avail myself of 
the detailed account given by Frederic Hill, Esq. whose 
character and opportunities for observation, entitle his state- 
ments to full confidence, if his views were not confirmed 
by those of others-who have visited the establishment. 

‘The average number of children in the school of this 
excellent institution is about 50, and their ages vary generally 
from 10 to 14 years. Their time is divided between produc- 
tive labor (chiefly agricultural,) and school exercises ; 6 hours 
a day being given tothe former, and3 to the latter. The 
first practical knowledge inculcated on a novitiate in this 
society is, that his comforts in life will depend mainly on his 
own exertions; nay, that if he indulges in idleness he may 
want the very ‘necessaries of life. He is informed at the out- 
set, that he will have to labor to earn at least a part of his 
maintenance before he will have food toeat. The justice of 
this regulation is explained, and so clear is the principle, that 
every one ought to do what he can for himself, before claim- 
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ing assistance from others, that few, even of the dullest, can 
be proof against the demonstration. We may here observe, 
that great care is taken in all cases to show the boys the rea- 
sonableness of the regulations to which they are required to 
submit. ‘‘ You must, because you must,” is not the logic of 
Hackney Wick. Every thing is effected (as far as possible, ) 
by addressing the understandings, and working upon the good 
feelings of the boys ; and the poor lads, surprised and delighted 
at hearing (perhaps for the first time in their lives) the voice 
of kindness and intelligence, frequently yield without a strug- 
gle, and enter at once on a course of good conduct.’ 

‘On the other hand, there is no want of decision and firm- 
ness in the management of the refractory. Stern reproof and 
effectual punishment, though not disfiguring the front of the 
picture, have nevertheless a place in the back ground, and at 
the call of necessity stand forth sufficiently conspicuous. 
Solitary confinement, however, for a space rarely exceeding 
12 hours at a time, is the utmost severity admitted or required. 
Corporal punishment, in any of its disgusting forms, is never 
employed. And thus are these poor children, born and bred 
though they be under circumstances the most adverse to the 
development of the intellectual and moral feeling, treated and 
successfully treated, like rational beings, while it is deemed 
essential to the safety of Eton and Winchester to subject their 
high born and high bred foster sons to treatment from which 
the humanity of our law protects, in a measure, even the 
brute creation. 

‘The most thoroughly lazy and troublesome boys that 
come into the school are, the master assured us, from ill man- 
aged work houses. These children, whose experience has 
probably taught them to consider threats as mere idle vapor- 
ing, commence with disbelieving that in their new situation 
labor alone will entitle them to food. ‘I don’t come here to 
work,” and so forth, is muttered with the usual doggedness. 
In such a case, the boy is allowed to take his course ; his com- 
panions go at the regular hour to their labor, and a portion is 
allotted to him also; so many yards of digging perhaps, or 
any other task of a simple kind. This he may neglect as 
long as he chooses; but he finds that until it is completed, no 
dinner is ready for him. After a time, nature gains the mas- 
tery, and the boy sets to work; and it rarely happens that he 
tries the experiment of obstinacy a second time. 

‘The shortness of the term usually passed in the asylum 
must of course render it difficult for the children to acquire 
such skill in cultivating the land as would enable them to do 
much towards defraying the cost of their maintenance. 
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Their field must be looked upon as a school, in which they 
are receiving lessons, (and most valuable lessons they are) 
with a view, principally, of future advantage. For the sake 
of such instruction, it would be well worth hiring land for 
cultivation, even if the produce did not pay the rent; the 
reason, even in this extreme case, being at least as strong as 
that which induces us to furnish the young tyro with a copy 
book, despite the foreknowledge that his pot-hooks will have 
no other immediate effect than that of destroying the value of 
the paper on which they are scrawled. In point of fact, 
however, the boys do raise a crop, which more than repays 
the cost of the land, and all expenses connected with its culti- 
vation. Nor is this all the labor they perform; for under the 
direction of the mistress of the asylum, they do all the wash- 
ing, cleaning, cooking, and other household work, no servant 
being kept at the establishment. The boys, also, repair their 
own clothes and their own shoes, under the care of journey- 
men in the different crafts; who, for a small sum, attend ocea- 
sionally to teach them. 

‘The school is conducted on the monitorial system, and 
we were glad to observe, that instruction is given on the 
meaning of words, and on other subjects calculated to awa- 
ken the intellectual powers. ‘The adoption of such improve- 
ments we should have expected from the superior intelligence 
which marks many of the regulations of the asylum. This 
superiority is, in a great measure, due to the benevolent foun- 
der of the institution, Captain Brenton, of the Royal Navy. 
Much credit must also be given to Mr Wright, the master 
of the asylum, for the zeal, skill, and good feelings with which 
he performs his duties. 

‘The boys appeared to be contented and happy, and this 
fact is confirmed as well by the excellent health they enjoy, 
as by the fact of their remaining in the asylum ; for the doors 
are open to all who may wish to leave —a facility of which 
some very few, have, at different times, availed themselves. 

‘Notwithstanding, however, that the condition of these 
children, when in ‘the asylum, is one of comparative comfort, 
they look forward with eagerness to the time when they are 
to go out as emigrants. Doubtless, this desire is, in some 
measure, based on the love of novelty — the wish for adven- 
ture — the admiration of whatis unknown. In few instances, 
alas! is it restrained by any strong bonds of affection — any 
ties of love that bind them to the scenes and partners of their 
former life. But perhaps the change derives its greatest at- 
tractions from that regulation of the establishment which 
allots early departure as a mode of distinction, and a 
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reward for good conduct. The boys are divided into 
three classes, from the highest of which the emigrants are 
drafted. Promotion depends principally on moral improve- 
ment; but a boy is not admitted to the highest class until he 
has made a certain progress in reading, writing and arithme- 
tic, and can handle his farming tools tolerably well. 

‘It may readily be supposed, that obstacles to the right 
working of the plan, sometimes arise from the connections 
of these, for whose benefit it is intended. Occasionally, the 
parents endeavor to dissuade the children from going out, but 
the boys are generally firm in their resolution. A recent 
instance was mentioned to us, in which this attempt was 
repeatedly made by the father and mother of an intelligent 
boy, who had conducted himself exceedingly well in the asy- 
lum. One day, coming to the school half intoxicated, they 
resorted to threats and imprecations. The boy, however, 
continued steady in his resolution, saying, ‘“‘ Father, you know 
it is of no use; if 1 go home again | shall be sure to get with 
Tom Jenkins and Jack Smith, and then I shall be as bad as 
ever.’ We wish all who talk learnedly on the subject of 
erime, had as great an insight into its true causes, as this 
poor child.’ 

Such is the course of education, by which this society at- 
tempts to prepare neglected or degraded children for useful- 
ness and happiness in a new sphere of action. The average 
period which they are kept in the institution, is only three 
months, and one is tempted at first to feel that little or no 
good, can be accomplished in so short a time — that no habits 
can be established, on whose permanence we can place reli- 
ance. But when we consider the mass of unrelieved misery 
and unreformed vice which is continually accumulating in a 
city like London— when we recollect the statement made by 
another institution, which attempts to provide a more com- 
plete course of education, that for want of funds to accomplish 
their objects, they have been obliged to exclude not less than 
6,000 applicants from its privileges, or about 300 a year, 
we cannot but rejoice in every effort to diminish the evils 
which it seems impossible to eradicate by ordinary means. 

In the case before us, however, it appears that a simple, 
energetic course of action has accomplished much more than 
theory would have allowed us to anticipate. The account 
which has been quoted from a skilful observer, and which is 
fully confirmed by the testimony of others who know the 
institution, furnishes strong evidence of the bappy effects pro- 
duced by this plan. The impressions produced, might per- 
haps be effaced, if the pupils were to return immediately to 
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the temptations of their previous life; but it would appear 
that the society have not calculated too much on the effect of 
removing them to situations where they would have more en- 
couragements to industry, and fewer allurements to vice. 

From the establishment of the society to the year 1835, 
428 children have passed through its schools, and have been 
well provided for in the British Colonies in America and Aus- 
tralia.* ‘They are by no means dismissed from the careof the 
society when they leave their schools. They are consigned 
to the care of committees of ladies and gentlemen of the first 
respectability in the colonies, who take charge of them on 
their arrival, procure them suitable places as apprentices or 
domestics, ee watch over their health, and welfare, and 
morals, during their whole period of service. ‘They reserve 
the power of cancelling their indentures in case of ill usage 
by the master; and secure for them at the end of their ap- 

renticeship, a sum sufficient to enable them to commence 
ife for themselves. These committees also correspond with 
the central committee of the society, who are thus enabled, in 
a certain sense, to continue their course of education fora 
number of years. The accounts received of the conduct of 
the children, through this correspondence, are satisfactory. 
The letters of the children themselves exhibit strong proofs 
of contentment and reformation ; and the parents have some- 
times appeared before the committee with these letters, and 
thanked them, with te ars of gratitude, for the benefits which 
have been conferred upon them. Of the 428 children referred 
to, only one had been brought before the public authorities in 
the Colonies for an infringement of the laws, and that one was 
acquitted. 

The South African Commercial Advertiser, published at 
the Cape of Good Hope, speaks with much interest of the 
plans of the society, and of the good results of their mode of 
education, which had appeared in the juvenile emigrants 
send to that colony. The editor observes, that on their first 
arrival great anxiety was felt concerning their future conduct, 
and that during the first two or three months, the novelty of 
their situation, and their want of sympathy with strangers, 
led in a few cases to desertion, but that this was easily 
checked. He adds, that 174 children had been appren- 
ticed there during the previous year, and that among all these 
children of misery and crime, ‘ not a single case of theft, vio- 
lence, or outrage on the part of any one of them, had been 


* It must not be forgotten, however, that the children are never received, 
nor retained, nor sent abicad, but by their own desire. 
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Noreaivt under the cognizance of the magistrate.’ When we 
recollect the degradation and ruin from which these children 
were snatched, we cannot but regard these results with sur- 
prise as well as delight, and cordially bid ‘ God speed!’ toa 
society whose practical utility is so well attested. 

The plans and the institution which have been described, 
cannot fail to interest every reader whose benevolence is not 
limited to his own sphere of action. But some, perhaps, may 
inquire ; ‘Of what practical value can this be to our country ? 
for we have no colonies.’ Still, our cities also begin to over- 
flow with the offspring of misery and poverty, trained up in 
the same habits, for whom there seems no security from temp- 
tation—no hope of leading them to a life of industry at 
home. Have we not a wide, unsettled country, equally in 
need of laborers with Australia, and where there will be 
similar incitements to industry and good conduct? Do not 
the plans we have described deserve the attention of the 
authorities of American cities ? 





COMMON SCHOOLS AND COMMON EDUCATION. 
DIALOGUE — MIDWINTER — SHOWING AND LEARNING. 


Robert. — Well, Thomas, what does your father say now 
of his new teacher— though it is almost the same thing to 
you, whatever teacher you have. I suppose he has not taken 
‘much pains to know whether he does well or ill. 

Thomas. — My father never says much about what is done 
in school: he does not think it good for us to be passing judg- 
ments about the teacher. He always tells us we must fo 
the best we can, whatever may be the customs and methods 
of the school — that our business is to take things as they 
are, and do our own duty. He tells us we must try to im- 
prove, the most we can, our own talents; and then we at least, 
can never have a school. I am sure that Ihave always 

t along a great deal better than I should have done if I had 

ound an ear at home for every complaint. However, my 
father likes to have a good teacher as well as any body: and 
I am quite sure, without his telling me, that he is well satisfied 
this time. Only yesterday, he said to me: ‘I see you are 
learning to help yourself a good deal better than you used to. 
Just learn to help yourself, as you seem now to be aoing, 
and thea you will always be able to educate yourself. If 
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you have a good teacher, so much the better. But if you 
have a poor teacher you will carry on your own education ; 
and by and by, when you will have no teacher, still you can 
get along.’ 

R. — That’s the reward, I suppose your father thinks, of 
having a teacher ‘who does not teach at all.’ But I admit 
that I have got along better this winter than I ever did before : 
and I have not been really shown once: no not once, though 
to be sure, I have two or three times been advised in a kind 
of round about way. And the more I show myself, the better 
llike it. Butafter all I don’t know about this ‘carrymg on 
my own education’ that your father speaks of. I like it well 
enough, while Mr H. stands at the helm, and gives it a 
touch now and then—but I am afraid, I shall not relish being 
a scholar all my life long: but no matter for that now. Let 
ws catechise Tim Blunder and Jack Notheught a little. 
There they are, just ahead. I’ve watched them the last six 
weeks, and I see our new master has given fhema start. Now 
it is ‘learn—learn,’ and not ‘show — show,’ with those 
boys. Let us hail them, and see what account they give of 
themselves. 

T. — Halloo! boys! Halloo! What makes you pull on 
so? Stop a little for good company. 

R. — There, my fellows, we have caught up with you at 
last. 

Tim. Blunder. — 'That’s just what Jack and I were saying 
we meant to do with you. We mean to be up with you and 
Thomas, if there is any such thing: but now we are pretty 
far behind, and it looks all up hill. 

T.— How sot You must tell us what you mean. 

Jack No-thought.— Why you know that you boys have 
always been ahead of us in school, and we felt a little of 
a disposition to pull a little closer, and then a little closer 
still, and by and by bear you company. 

Tim. — At any rate, I don’t mean to keep bhundering in one 
spot all the while, like a horse fast in the mire. All my 
blundering has come, I think, from not going ahead. Why, 
Thomas, if I had sprung out of the mire half a dozen years 
ago, I should have found a good hard road, like you. 

R. — Yes, yes, and that hard path would have been a great 
deal easier than to have been floundering and straining and 
blundering in the mud, all this while. 

Jack — And 1 don’t mean to stand still in one spot 
as I have done. Why, Robert, if I had given one quick pull 
like you, I should have gone ahead fastenough. Theught isa 
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hard worker, Robert: I have found out that already, if my 
name is Jack Nothought. 

R. — Yes, but hard thought makes easy work of it, after 
all: you have had easier times I’ll warrant, ever since you 
began to think. Showing makes hard work. What, 
has the new master shown you, or have you begun to learn 
without showing? Tihere’s the secret, I suspect. Jack No- 
thought has thought enough, to help himself without show- 
ing! Hurrah! Come, now, tell us exactly how it was. 

Jack. —1 went up to the master the first day ‘ to be shown.’ 
Why, said he, youdon’t need any showing: you must show 
yourself. Go, take time and try: see what you can do with- 
out showing. Oh, said I, 1 know just as well before | begin, 
that I can’t do it. 1 went over the same last year, and I could 
not do it without showing. Well, said he, you can do 
something without showing, can you not? Oh yes, said If 
can do these sums in the beginning of the book, without any 
showing at all. Well, then, said he, we will turn back to 
them. So he put me right where the small boys are. Oh, 
said I, I can do these in a minute. So I went to work and 
did two or three about the quickest. Weill, then, said the 
master, you can do this—so he gave me one right out of 
his own head. No, said I, | cannot do that, | never did that. 
I don’t remember how to do it. Well, then, do this over 
again which you do remember. So away my pencil flew 
quick enough, I assure you. Well, said he, now do mine as 
quick, for itis no harder than the other. Then I puzzled at 
it. There is no hurry, said he ; take time and think. Try those 
that you can do — see if they are not like mine. Take time 
to try again, and again — think and think again: and if it 
takes all day, no matter. If you learn how to help yourself 
to do one thing today, it will be a good day’s a § Come 
back when you get ready, and tell me how you get along. 

R. — Well, how did you come out? 

Jack—Qh I tried and thought; and thought and tried. 
You need not laugh at it either: for I did really chink — even 
Jack Nothought did think — very little indeed it was: but 
I thought and tried. Once in a while, 1 grew foggy, and I was 
afraid I was going to have no thought at all: but presently 
the fog cleared away. I was almost ready to give up, but all 
at once, I came to my senses and I saw very clearly how 
to do the work. I was mightily pleased to find it out myself. 
And I made up my mind that I would not ‘be shown’ any 
more. f 
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R. — Well, Timothy, tell us your story. 

Tim, — Why — you know the first day, that as.soon as we 
had got seated, the master made us all read: and I suppose 
he made up his mind, then, how to manage. I believe I blun- 
dered more than common that morning : at any rate, I did not 
read half the words right. So I kept pretty elear of the 
master, and blundered along by myself: for I own, I did not 
wish to hear him say anything about my reading. But he 
did not forget me. After I had set blundering by myself 
about two hours, he called me: and up| went sheepish 
enough, I assure you. 

#.—I suppose he called you to ‘show’ you how to read. 

Tim. — He called me, he said, to tell me that I must learn 
to read better, in the first place. 1 told him I never had read 
well, and I did not think I ever could learn to read without 
blundering. Well, said he, the first thing is to try, for we 
can’t do much at any thing else until you know how to read. 
So he asked what I liked to read. Oh, said I, I never liked 
much to read any thing, but perhaps I should, if I could read 
without blundering. Oh, said he, you must not wait for 
that, but must learn to read without blundering. Well, I said, 
if he would give me anything to read I would try. So he 
gave me the history of Joseph, and told me to come to him 
and read it when I was ready. SoI came presently, and began 
to blunder as bad as ever. Oh said he, you must try agai, 
and then again. Go read it over by yourself twice, and then 
come again. By and by he called me again, and I read it off 
pretty fairly. But he had not done with me yet. Now, said 
he, te:l me what you have been reading— but I could not 
say one word. So off he sent me to my seat to read it over 
twice more, and to think it overtwice. When I came back 
1 got through it, but I blundered badly enough. So back he 
sent me again to write the substance of it on my slate. 
So I thought, and puzzled, and thought, until my slate 
was half covered. Presently slate in hand, I started. — 
But, said he, you may come and tell me what you have writ- 
ten without the slate: and now my tongue was loosed, 
and I went quite through without a blunder! Well done, 
said the master, you have made a fair start. Keep on, and 
you will have no difficulty in reading, or in understanding 
and remembering what you read. And though I say it, J 
have not blundered any, scarcely, since that first day. 

T. — Well, Robert, you and I shall have to pull on; not to 
keep ahead, but to keep in company with Timothy and 
John. 

R. — Yes, yes; or John Quickthought and Timothy 
Ready will outwit us and outlearn us after all. 
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Timothy. — Don’t give us good names too soon: for Il am 
afraid, after all, that I shall grow slack and blundering as ever. 
At least, I dare not say much until I get through this week’s 
work. 

John. — And I hanker after the ‘ showing’ every day, and 
feel a great many times ready tc give up unless I can get some- 
body to ‘show me.’ I have had a good many hard pulls, I 
assure you: and I see nothing but steep hills that look as if I 
could never climb them. 

R. — Never mind— never mind. You and I have been 
up many a craggy steep, which looked inaccessible two 
miles off. 

John — Yes, yes. When we got there we found some 
zig-zag paths, that we could not see two miles off, and bushes 
to hold on by, so that we could get up with less difficulty 
than we feared. 

R. — Well then, keep along: and when you come to your 
steep hills, you find them easier to climb than you think for. 
But, Timothy, you seem to be discouraged half way up the 
hill. What is it about ‘ this week’s work ? 

Timothy — Why, Mr H. has given me twenty pages to 
read this week ; and I am to write out fairly the contents of the 
whole, or an ‘analysis’ ashecalls it. How do you think I 
shall make out, ‘Thomas ? 


T. — Why as well, certainly, as you did the first day with 
the history of Joseph. Only do as you did then: read over 
and over again and ‘think and puzzle and think and 
puzzle.’ If you write badly at first, never fear but you 
will be able to come to a good clean copy at last. 

Timothy. — Well, 1 shall try, that is certain: but I dare 
not say much until I i through this week’s work. 

i 


R&R. — As to that, Timothy, you will beno bettter off than 
you are now: for unless you mean to leave off learning, you 
will find some other difficulties. As John says, we shall find 
some hills to climb. 

Timothy — Well, then, you and Thomas must give usa lift 
now and then, or at least take us by the hand and give us a 
pull. Atlast, may be, we shall go ahead with steady cour- 
age, as well as you and Thomas. 

T.— No, No. Lifting and pulling will never help you 
much: though we will do all we can. But you must do as 
the rest of us are obliged to — pull yourself up. 

Timothy — But how is it that you keep pulling year after 
year? 

R. — Why, because the hill is long and we have not got to 
the top yet, and never are likely to: and because whenever 
we turn back, we always lay hold of thorns which prick our 
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hands sadly. I tell you it is a great deal harder to go down 
than up. So much for your ‘hill,’ master John. 

John —1 should think you would find as many thorns 
going up as down, and be a great deal more likely to be 
pricked and scratched by them. 

R. No: No. As we go up, everything we lay hold of, 
seems smooth — but as we go down, everything seems 
thorny. 

Timothy — Well, Robert, you will have to explain your 
own riddle before we can understand you. 

R. — Well, then, as we go up we feel that we are doing 
right, that we are gaining knowledge, and that every step will 
be of use to us. But when we turn around we feel that we 
are doing wrong, that we are missing the chance of doing 
good to ourselves and others— and I tell you it pricks 
hard. 

John — Ha! ha! ha! That's the first time I ever thought 
there was any right or wrong about learning or not learning. 
But really, when I come to think, it seems reasonable, and I 
do not know but I shall have to be of your mind. I wonder 
if I shall get my hands pricked, if I turn round because 
nobody will ‘ pull me ? 

R.— Ay, that you will. 

Timothy — Well, John, that’s curious: but really I begin 
to believe it isreally so. Never could anybody get along 
harder than I have. I have blundered for half a dozen 
years; and hard as I have pulled the last six weeks, I never 
had so easya time before. 

John —I1 say so too. Thought seems hard at first, 
but ‘no thought’ is a great deal harder. I remember how it 
used to ‘ prick’ without laying hold of Robert’s thorns: just 
as the feet and hands prickle when they are asleep, as we call 
it. 

R. — Hurrah then — go ahead — keep alive — keep think- 
ing and learning. Come, Thomas, you and I must pull on 
harder and harder, or Joun Quicxruovent and Timoray Reapy 
will be ahead of us, after all. 





SCHOOL AT LINDFIELD. 


In a former number some account was given of the estab- 
lishment of Mr Allen, at Lindfield, Eng. The following 
description of the school connected with it, given by Mr Hill, 
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will furnish interesting evidence of success in one part of the 


an. 
ar Before fixing on the spot where to build his school, Mr 
Allen sent an intelligent young man on a tour through the 
country to find out where a school was most wanting. After 
a diligent search, the village of Lindfield was pitched upon 
as the centre of a district'in which the peasantry were in a 
very low state of ignorance. Lindfield is on the road from 
London to Brighton ; and is distant from London about 37 
miles, and from Brighton 15. 

Not only did Mr Allen receive no assistance in building his 
school house, but most of the wealthy inhabitants endeavored 
to thwart him, while among the peasantry themselves, the most 

reposterous stories were afloat respecting his real designs. 
These poor people had been so little accustomed to see per- 
sons act from other than selfish motives, that they could not 
believe it possible that any one would come and erect a large 
building, at great cost and trouble to himself, merely from the 
desire of promoting their good. They felt sure that all this 
outlay was not without some secret object; and at last they 
explained all much to their own satisfaction by referring it to 
the following notable project. The building was to be ap- 
plied to the diabolical purpose of kidnapping children; a high 
palisade was to be thrown up all round it, and other meas- 
ures taken to prevent entrance or escape; then the school was 
to be opened, and everything to be carried on smoothly, and 
with great appearance of kind and gentle treatment, until 
such a number of children had been collected as would satisfy 
the rapacious desires of the wretches who had hatched the 
wick scheme; when all at once the gates were to be closed 
erent and the poor innocents shipped off to some distant 
land ! 

Greatly indeed, must a school have been wanted where 
such unheard of absurdity could circulate and obtain cre- 
dence. At length the building, a most substantial and com- 
modious one, was completed ; though few indeed, were those 
who at once ventured within the dreaded bounds. However, 
by dint of perseverance, this number was gradually increased. 
The few children who did come began in a short tims to take 
home with them sundry pence which they had earned in 
plaiting straw, making baskets, &c. — arts they were learn- 
ing at school. The boys began to patch their clothes and 
mend their shoes, without their parents having to pay a penny 
for the work. Meanwhile there came no authentic accounts 
of ships lying in wait on the neighboring coast, nor had even 
the dreaded iron palisades raised their pointed heads. Little 
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by little the poor ignorant creatures became assured that there 

was nothing to fear; but, on the contrary, much practical 

good to be derived from sending their children to the school : 

and that, strange and incredible as it may seem, the London 

ae was really come among them as a friend and ben- 
actor. : 

A breach being thus fairly made in the mud-bank of preju- 
dice, it was not long before the whole mass gave way. In 
short, the scheme proved so completely successful, that at the 
time we visited the school, almost every child whose parents 
lived within the distance of three miles was entered as a pu- 
pil, the total number on the list, being no less than three hun- 
dred; though from the frequent calls made upon the children 
for assistance in the fields, and from the bad state of the 
roads in certain seasons, the number in actual attendance did 
not exceed one hundred and fifty. 

About one hundred of the children form an infant school, 
their ages varying from a year and a half to seven years. 
For these a distinct part of the building and a separate play 
ground are provided. ‘I'he remaining two hundred are divid- 
ed according to sex; the boy’s room and play ground being 
apart from those of the girls. 

The children are at school eight hours each day, three 
being employed in manual labor, and five in the ordinary 
school exercises. ‘There is a provision for diversity of tastes 
in the classes of industry ; indeed the most unbounded liber- 
ality is manifest in all the arrangements. Some are employed 
as shoe makers, others as tailors ; and others again at plaiting, 
basket making and weaving, printing, gardening, or farming. 
The children work very cheerfully, and as we expected, are 
found to like the classes of industry, better than ‘‘ school.” 
We say we expected to find this the case; for until the ordi- 
nary plans of instruction in reading, arithmetic, &c. are much 
improved, and the exercises made more intellectual and inter- 
esting, we fear that children will take but little pleasure in 
their school lessons. 

The first employment to which the little workers are put 
is platting straw. When they are skilled in at this, which is 
generally at the end of a few months, they are promoted. to 
some other craft, the one of highest dignity being that of the 
printer. Before leaving the school, a child will often become 
tolerably expert in two or three or four trades. Those who 
work on the farm have each the sole care of a plat of land 
measuring one eighth part of an acre, and each is required 
to do his own digging, sowing, manuring, and reaping. An 
intelligent husbandman, however, is always on the ground to 
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teach those who are at fault. The plats of land were all in 
clean and nice order ; and from the variety of produce — oats, 
turnips, mangel-wurtzel, potatoes, and cabbages — the whole 
had a curious and amusing appearance, reminding one of the 
quilted counterpanes of former years. 

We found the system of matayer rent in use, each boy 
being allowed one half of the produce for himself; the other 
half being paid for the use of the land, the wear and tear of 
tools, &c. One lad, 12 years old, had in this way received no 
less a sum than twentythree shillings and sixpence as his 
share of the crop of the preceding year; and were told that 
such earnings were by no means uncommon. 

Of course the practical knowledge to be acquired on a 
miniature farm of this kind wonld not be sufficient in itself 
to fit a boy for the cultivation of land upon that large scale on 
which alone it can be tilled to the test advantage. Still, 
he will have learned much that will be of direct use to him 
on a farm of any size; and what is far more important, he 
will have acquired habits of industry, intelligent observation, 
and forethought; and thus prepared, he will learn as much 
in afew months, as the dull and ignorant boy, whose only 
training has been in the hovel or at the plough, will acquire 
in as many years.” 





PRACTICAL SCHOOL EXERCISE. 


[The following was bt rte for the “ Annals,” by a teacher of much 


experience. It is part of an accouyt of an experiment made, seven years 
seo, . a common school, of about forty pupils,in the interior of New Eng- 
and. 


One exercise which I introduced into my school during the 
winter, and which I found to be an exercise of very great im- 
portance, consisted in incorporating — framing, as we called 
it — words into sentences. My account of it is rather long, 
but I hope it will not be found tedious. 

I was in the habit of dictating or giving out to my pupils, 
—each having his slate—a set of words, which they were 
required to writedown. I dictated very slowly, that all might 
have ample time. When the dictation was completed, they 
were required to exercise their ingenuity in so putting them 
into sentences of their own construction that they would 
make sense, as parts of those sentences. 

Suppose the words dictated or given out by me were apples, 
corn, moon, hat, gold, red; and suppose they were required 
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to incorporate them into sentences. The following might be 
the result of the efforts of some very young pupil. 

Apples are good to eat. A new hat. 

Corn grows. Gold is yellow. 

The bright moon. A piece of red cloth. 


Another would probably say much more. Perhaps his list 

would read thus. 

I am very fond of apples. Some hats are made of wool. 

My father raises corn. Money is made of gold and 
silver and copper. 

I love to look at the moon. There isa bird called a red bird. 


Sometimes I gave them a much longer list than this, and 
required them to select a certain number, such as they 
chose, and ‘frame them in.’ I have sometimes given out 
twenty or thirty words, and required them to select seven of 
those which appeared to them most interesting. 

In other instances I have requested all those who preferred 
to do so, to select some favorite word, and relate, on their 
slates, a story about it; spending their whole time on that sin- 
gle word and the story. I have, in this way, occasionally 
drawn out quite along story from a boy who at first thought 
he could do nothing at all. 

I recollect, in particular, having given out,on a certain 
occasion, the word bee among the rest. One of my boys, 
scarcely more than ten years of age, immediately wrote a 
long account of an adventure, in a meadow, with a nest of 
humble bees. 

Another mode of this exercise, still more interesting to 
some of my older pupils, consisted in framing as many of 
the words of the list as they could into a single sentence or 
verse. I have found half a dozen or even more words 
crowded into two or three lines across the slate. 

This exercise, in its varied forms and diversities, was one 
of the best [ ever introduced into my school. It both inter- 
ested my pupils, and was a source of much instruction. I 
have sometimes wondered that it is not oftener introduced 
by teachers. Its advantages, among others, are the following: 

Itis NoveL. Children, it is well known, are always fond 
of something new. ‘They soon get tired of their old school 
exercises, as they do of their old playthings. A new exer- 
cise, now and then, though it were in its own nature no bet- 
ter than the old, would, in reality, be more valuable; simply 
from its novelty. 

It teaches spetuinc. The pupil, in writing down his words, 
is expected to spell them correctly. Indeed, I sometimes 
made this a part of the exercise ; either going round from 
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scholar to scholar, and examining the slates, or requesting them 
to bring them to me for examination. In this way, more 
real practical knowledge of spelling was probably acquired, 
in a lesson of six weil, than is sometimes gained by a whole 
page of words sitdinad in columns and learned by rote. 

tis a capital exercise in peFininc. This, indeed, was one 
leading object. No child can practise in this way, without 
making rapid progress in the knowledge and use of words, 
especially of the words assigned for the exercise. And since 
we have few text books in defining, this is the best exercise 
I am acquainted with for a substitute. 

It is a good exercise in writinc. I have known children 
become tolerable writers merely by writing on their slates. 
In any event, this exercise cannot fail to be of advantage in 
this respect. 

it may furnish a rEapinc lesson. It was customary with 
me to require my pupils to read their sentences thus framed. 
One great difficulty — perhaps the greatest — in teaching the 
young to read, is, that they do notenter into the spirit of the 
author’s intention. Even when they appear to understand 
him, they fall muchshort of his meaning. But this difficulty 
is obviated, when they form their own lessons. It cannot be 
otherwise than that they understand them. ‘They must enter 
into their spirit. Butif so, they can read them properly. 

How often have I been told by my teachers — how often 
have I told my pupils the same thing — that the great rule in 
reading is to readas we talk! But it is next to impossible to 
read the languge of others as we would talk it; because, after 
all, it is not our own language; itis that of another. Here, 
the language, asf have already observed, is the puypil’s own; 
and it is not difficult for him to read it as he would talk 
it. Indeed, most pupils will be apt to do so, so faras I have 
observed. Mine certainly were. 

It is a valuable exercise in composition. No where, per- 
haps, do the majority of teachers mistake more, than in 
teaching the art of composition. They seem often to expect 
the pupil to have thought on subjects which are wholly be- 
yond his capacity. Hence it is that they are required to write 
on abstract subjects; as manners, early rising, beauty, 
riches, and the like. And hence it is that pupils so often 
dread the task. 

I never knew a chiid that might not be led into the habit 
of composing with the utmost ease, provided he commenced 
right. Indeed, so far from having a dread of the exercise, I 
believe most of the young, with suitable management and 
encouragement, would be very fond of it. 

7 
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In the case which has led to these remarks, | almost always 
found my pupils pleased with the idea of writing something 
of their own; although they were not always, it is true, 
equally pleased to exhibit it to the whole school; nor was 
this insisted on. How they would have regarded the exercise 
had I told them that one principal object I had in view in re- 
quiring it was to teach them composition, | do not know; 
perhaps | should have frightened them by a name which, by 
some means or other, is to the young almost odious. 

it may be made an exercise in Geocraruy. We have only 
to give out suitable words, as Boston, China, or Madeira, and 
encourage them to tell us all they know or can learn about 
these places; and it then becomes, in effect, a lesson — often 
a very useful one — in this most interesting branch. 

The same is true of several other things. By giving out the 
names of distinguished men or women, as Alfred, Alexander, 
Howard, Newell, &c.; of curious beasts, birds or fishes ; 
and of plants, minerals, &c. you may at the same time be 
doing something in the departments of history or biography ; 
or in those of botany, mineralogy and the other branches of 
natural science. At least the exercise will have a bearing 
upon the various sciences I have named; and will tend to 
furnish the keys to it. 

There are several other important advantages resulting 
from this exercise. One is, that it may be used in school to 
fill up the otherwise vacant moments. Such moments some- 
times dooccur. Children, for the time, seem to have little to 
do, and are either dispirited or inclined to goto play. In this 
or any other emergency, you can easily arrest their attention, 
and furnish them with pleasing and, at the same time, useful 
employment. ‘To do this, all must, it is true, haveslates; but 
I consider a slate as necessary to every pupil in the school as 
a spelling book, and much moreso; and for several of the 
latter years of my teaching, if parents would not furnish 
each pupil with a slate and pencil, I bought and loaned them 
to him. 

Another advantage is, that it improves, in a most harmoni- 
ous and happy manner, all the faculties of the mind. Mem- 
ory is not, in this case, as it too commonly is in school, exclu- 
sively cultivated; they are required to reflect, compare .and 
judge. Especially does it improve the faculty of judging. 
This is perhaps its highest recommendation. 

Lastly, it developes, in a most wonderful manner. the  pe- 
culiar habits and tastes of each individual. We hear much 
said— and justly too—of the importance of having an 
instructor understand fully the character of his pupils. Now 
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1 know of nothing that will accomplish this object so well as 
the foregoing exercise. It discovers, at once, the leading pro- 
pensities or characteristic traits of each pupil—I1 mean if 
you introduce and aa the exercise properly ; otherwise 
you may defeat the whole intention of it. 

If it be asked how this exercise discovers, so remarkably, 
the character of the child, 1 reply; by showing on what 
topics his thoughts dwell with most pleasure. It is curious, 
indeed, to see in what manner pupils will select from a list, 
say of fifty words, embracing every variety. Some will 
always select names of qualities or properties, as sweet, green, 
or hot; others always select names of number or quantity or 
amount, as thousand, pound, &c. ; others will select topics still 
different. But their leading traits of character will be still bet- 
ter known by the manner in which they treat various topics. 
Boys of an enterprising or aspiring character will not only 
choose thename of some distinguished warrior or traveller, but 
recount more or less of his ‘ glorious’ deeds. Others, who are 
benevolently inclined, though they select even the same 
name, will relate his deeds of benevolence. Others still, 
trained to the love of money or the gratification of their ap- 
petites, are very apt to drag into their little stories, something 
that savors of rich eating or drinking, or of property. 

Since | have spoken of conducting this exercise in a proper 
manner, it is necessary to add that I would always endeavor 
so to manage it asto have the pupils regard it as a favor, 
and not as a task. ‘To this end it must not be too long con- 
tinued, especially at first. It is always better to leave off a 
little earlier, than not to return to the same fare with a 

appetite. Nor is it well to be too critical at first, espe- 
cially with the exertions of the timid or diffident. By over 
or rough criticism, I have sometimes so far discouraged begin- 
ners in this exercise, that they never completely recovered 
from the injury. 

Indeed, all exercises in school, of whatever nature they may 
be, require in the teacher, a large fund of plain good sense. 
No male or female teacher can take up any plan or mevhod 
whatever from another person and introduce it into school, 
and render it permanently useful, without certain modifica- 
tions, or restrictions, to adapt it to the peers? circumstances 
of themselves. There is no method of teaching any branch 
in the world which will always apply to the circumstances 
of all schools. It has been said that a coat properly cut and 
made, will fitany body. But if this is obviously untrue, how 
much more untrue is it, that particular plans and methods of 
teaching are adapted to all schools? For myself, I have no 
doubt that the exercise which I have here described, and 
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which I deem a highly important one, would be of exceeding 
great value, in at least some of its features, to all teachers 
who would enter fully into its spirit. Here is one great secret 
of many methods of instruction. It is not the method itself 
which does the good, so muchas the spirit of him who adopts 
it. And where a teacher has a proper spirit, and is truly 
spirited, he may accomplish a great deal by methods in them- 
selves quite inferior, as well as by antiquated or inferior school 
books and plans for discipline. 





‘ANYTHING’ FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


Nonsense! perfect nonsense! said Mrs Horton; I have no 
patience with these notions. What do peoplemean? I won- 
der if the community is going crazy ! 

Why, what is the matter now? said I, interrupting her; 
what have the crazy world been doing? 

Doing? said she; do you ask what they have been doing ? 
See that new book on the table ! Only three months ago, when 
Jane attended at Mr Hopkinson’s school, word came that she 
must have a new reading book; then, presently, an arithme- 
tic; then a grammar; then a geography ; —no need of a ge- 
ography at all in the first place; any body knows a girl of 
hine is not old enough to study geography — and now, today, 
since she has been put to another school, word comes that 
she must have another geography. Hall’s, it seems, won’t 
do, and she must have Woodbridge’s. 

But it seems you have bought one, I said. 

No, indeed, said she; that isthe master’s. Hesentit home 
by Jane, that I might understand fully what kind was want- 
ed. And now the foolish fellow expects me to go and buy 
another geography. Nonsense, I say again; downright non- 
sense ; — nothing but nonsense. 

But children must have books, such as are used in their 
classes, or else how can they go on with the rest? I ob- 
served. 

I don’t care anything about it, said she; for I don’t believe 
anything about it. There was no such thing known when I 
went to school. A grammar ora geography for a child nine 
years of age, and above all, fora girl, had not then been 
heard of. 

All this may be true, said I; at least it is possible. But 
suppose it were true, people do not think so. They require 
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more studies in the schools than they did then; and if there 
are more studies, there must be more books. And if one has 
more books, another must have. We must be in fashion, you 
know. 

I don’t care a straw about the fashion, she rejoined; espe- 
cially the fashion about books. I know what is whatas well 
as the new masters and new mistresses and new committees ; 
and I know that if such children as Jane need books, one kind, 
for them, is just as good as another. Anything will do for 
little children ! 

Still, I said, others do not think so. 

But do not you? she said. 

I cannot say that I do, I replied. On the contrary, I think 
there is a very great difference in books. And I think too 
that as children grow older, they require different books, 
even in the very same branch. Thus, Willett’s geogra 
might have been suitable for the class to which Jane be Bint 
three months ago; whereas, on going to the new school, she 
is put into a class which really requires a larger and more 
expensive one. ' 

don’t believe a word of it, said she. A new geography 
every three months! Ridiculous. The old one not half worn 
out, and yet here I must go and pay a dollar for a new one! 
I wish I had the rule awhile in these school matters. They 
should know what is what, Ican assure them. Make me pay 
out two or three dollars every year, for new school books, 
when the old ones are just as good as ever. I tell you I am 
quite out of patience with such things. 

And yet — will the reader believe it?— this same good 
lady did not hesitate to expend three times three dollars a 
year on new bonnets for Jane, although the old ones were not 
more nearly worn out than her school books were. And she 
did not hesitate to do the same thing in regard to other articles 
of dress ; —or anything which pertained to her bodily com- 
fort. As for the mind, that—so her actions showed she 
thought —might take care of itself; that could do well enough 
with old things. 

Had this lady been in downright poverty, and really una- 
ble to pay out a dollar fora new geography and atlas, the 
case would have been somewhat altered. But it was not so. 
She never hesitated, as I have already said, to supply the 
bodily wants — artificial as well as natural and real —of her 
little daughter. She must be dressed and fed in the highest 
style, cost what it might; but her mind might starve, for what 
she cared! Anything would do for that. 

But was she alone in all this? Is not the same feeling 
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almost universal ? Ido not mean to say that all persons are 
conscious of it; nor that all who are conscious of it would 
confess it; but I do say — and I know where I stand when I 
affirm it — that such sentiments are so common as to form 
the general rule; and that a better sentiment is only as the 
exception. 

Isa little child to be sent to school? Any school will do 
for alittle child. Any teacher; any school room; any books; 
any benches; any lessons ; —I had almost said any kind of 
punishment. If he writes or cyphers, any sort of paper; any 
quills; any ink; any slate; and anything fora pencil. Older 

upils need things better for their use, but anything will do 
or little children. 

I am ashamed of this feeling, for it is based, I believe, in 
the spirit of avarice and sensuality. People will, indeed, 
sometimes loosen their purse strings to gratify the senses; but 
if it is only the mind, — the immortal soul — that needs food, 
they will stand back, hesitate, perhaps refuse ! 

It is a shame that it should be so, —ashame and a sin. It 
is, indeed, one of the crying sins of our country. _ Never will 
education be what it should be — never will the rising gene- 
ration become what it should be —never will the world be- 
come what it should be, till Christianity gets the better of 
this mean, shortsighted, contracted, sordid spirit. 





HUMAN CULTURE. 


We have received, recently, a small pamphlet, published 
by James Munroe & Co. of Boston, entitled ‘“‘ The Doctrine 
and Discipline of Human Culture,” by A. Bronson Alcott.* 
Though far from being sure we understand fully the author’s 
sentiments, or accord with all of those which we do appre- 
hend, yet the importance of the subject moral culture — 
the author’s peculiar mode of expressing his ideas, and his 
respectability, as a teacher, induce us to make a few extracts. 


IDEA OF EDUCATION. 


‘The Art, which fits such a being to fulfil his high destiny, 
is the first and noblest of arts. Human Culture is the art of 


* Mr Alcott is the teacher of a School for Moral, or as he calls it, Spiritual 
Culture. 
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revealing to a man the true Idea of his Being — his endow- 
ments —his possessions— and of ang We to use these for 
the growth, renewal, and perfection of his Spirit. It is the 
art of completing aman. It includes all those influences, and 
disciplines, by which his faculties are unfolded and perfected. 
It is that agency which takes the helpless and pleading Infant 
from the hands of its Creator; and, apprehending its entire 
nature, tempts it forth — now by austere, and now by kindly 
influences and disciplines — and thus moulds it at last into 
the Image of a Perfect Man; armed at all points, to use the 
Body, Nature, and Life, for its growth and renewal, and to 
hold dominion over the fluctuating things of the Outward. It 
seeks to realize in the Soul the Image of the Creator. — Its 
end is a perfect man. Its aim, through every stage of influ- 
ence and discipline, is self-renewal. The body, nature, and 
life are its instruments and materials. Jesus is its worthiest 
Ideal. Christianity its purest Organ. ‘The Gospels its fullest 
Text-Book. Genius its Inspiration. Holiness its Law. 
Temperance its Discipline. Immortality its Reward.’ 


IDEAL OF A TEACHER. 


‘ The Gospels are not only a fit Text-Book for the study of 
Spirit, in its corporeal relations, but they are a specimen also 
of the true method of imparting instruction. They give us 
the practice of Jesus himself. They unfold the means of 
addressing human nature. Jesus was a Teacher; he sought 
to renovate Humanity. His method commends itself to us. 
It is a beautiful exhibition of his Genius, bearing the stamp 
of naturalness, force, and directness. It is popular. Instead 
of seeking formal and austere means, he rested his influences 
chiefly on the living word, rising spontaneously in the soul, 
and clothing itself at once, in the simplest, yet most com- 
manding forms. 

‘From facts and objects the most familiar, he slid easily 
and simply into the highest and holiest themes, and, in this 
unimposing _— disclosed the great Doctrines, and stated 
the Divine Ideas, that it was his mission to bequeath to his 
race,’ 


ORGAN OF INSTRUCTION. 


‘ This preference of Jesus for Conversation, as the fittest 
organ of utterance, is a striking proof of his comprehensive 
Idea of Education. He knew what was in man, and the 
means of perfecting his being. He saw the superiority of 
this exercise over others for quickening the Spirit. For, in 
this all the instincts and faculties of our being are touched, 
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They find full and fair scope. It tempts forth all the powers. 
Man faces his fellow man. He holds a living intercourse. 
He feels the quickening life and light. The social affections 
are addressed; and these bring all the faculties in train. 
Speech comes unbidden. Nature lends her images. Imagi- 
nation sends abroad her winged word. We see thought as it 
springs from the soul, and in the very process of growth and 
utterance. Reason plays under the mellow light of fancy. 
The Genius of the Soul is waked, and eloquence sits on her 
tuneful lip.’ 


SPIRITUAL CULTURE. 


‘The Culture, that is alone worthy of Man, and which un- 
folds his Being into the Image of its fulness, casts its agencies 
over all things. It uses Nature and Life as means for the 
Soul’s growth and renewal. It never deserts its charge, but 
follows it into all the relations of Duty; at the table it seats 
itself, and fills the eup for the Soul; caters for it; decides 
when it has enough; and heeds not the clamor of appetite 
and desire. It lifts the body from the drowsy couch ; opens 
the eyes upon the rising sun; tempts it forth to breathe the 
invigorating air; plunges it into the purifying bath; and thus 
whets all its functions for the duties of the coming day. And 
when toil and amusement have brought weariness over it, and 
the drowsed senses claim rest and renewal, it remands it to 
the restoring couch again, to feed it on dreams. 

‘Nor does it desert the Soul in seasons of labor, of amuse- 
ment, of study. To the place of occupation it attends it, 
guides the corporeal members with skill and faithfulness ; 
prompts the mind to diligence; the heart to gentleness and 
love; directs to the virtuous associate; the pure place of 
recreation; the innocent pastime. It protects the eye from 
the foul image; the vicious act; the ear from the vulgar or 
profane word; the hand from theft; the tongue from guile; 
— urges to cheerfulness and purity ; to forbearance and meek- 
ness ; to self-subjection and self-sacrifice ; order and decorum ; 
and points, amid all the relations of duty, to the Law of 
Temperance, of Genius, of Holiness, which God hath estab- 
lished in the depths of the Spirit, and guarded by the unsleep- 
ing sentinel of Conscience, from violation and defilement. _ It 
renews the Soul day by day.’ 


MISAPPREHENSION OF CHILDHOOD. 


* Childhood is yet a problem that we have scarce studied. 
It has been and still is a mystery tous. [ts pure and simple 
nature, its faith and its hope, are all unknown to us. It 
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‘stands friendless and alone, pleacing in vain for sympathy 
and aid. And, though wronged and slighted, it still retains 
its trustingness ; still does it cling to the Adult for renovation 
and light — But thus shall it not be always. It shall be ap- 
prehended. It shall not be a mystery and made to offend. 
“ Light is springing up, and the day-spring from on high is 
again visiting us.” ’ , 





(From the Charleston Observer.) 
THOUGHTS ON MUSIC. 


Every nation has its music in some formorkind. The Si- 
berian sings to his idol God. ‘The Chinese always have mu- 
sic at their weddings. The Laplander sings as he glides 
over thesnow. ‘The Scotch pipes cheer the workmen as they 
are their crops. The Greenlander celebrates the return of 

ay with music. The Greek bids his home and friends fare- 
well in plaintive song. The Icelander and Tartarian have 
their crude instruments and songs. Even the cannibals of 
New Zealand are fond of music. 

Horace calls music ‘A friend to the temple.’ Maximus 
Tyrious calls it ‘The companion of sacrifices.’ And Plato 
desired that none but temple music might be heard. Pliny 
accuses the early Christians of singing hymns to Christ as to 
God. Clemens Alexandricus preferred the music of the voice 
to the clamor of instruments. And Suidas speaks of the re- 
sponsive singing of the ancients. Bishop Stillingfleet was 
of opinion that the early Britons received their sacred music 
at the time St Paul visited that Island. 

The celebrated astronomer, Herschel, John Milton, father 
of the poet, Frederic the Great, Addison, King Alfred, Ed- 
ward the Sixth, Katharine and her daughter Queen Mary, all 
bore their testimony to the happy effects of music. Henry 
the Eighth, while fitting for the Archbishopric of Canter- 
bury, gave his whole attention to the study of music for some 
years. ‘The Emperor Charles the Fifth, acknowledged the 
pleasure he received from music, and often sung with his choir. 

Napoleon, notwithstanding his warlike spirit, was often 
affected with soft music. He established an academy of mu- 
sical science in Paris, in the early part of the revolution. And 
the British Government, sensible of the salutary influence of 
this noble art, gave two hundred and forty thousand dollars 
for the establishment of a similar institution. Among the 
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directors of this national school may be seen the names of 
the Duke of Manchester, the Earl of Buckingham, the Hon. 
James Bruce, Sir John Buckworth, the Earl of Chesterfield, 
the Lord Mayor of London, Lord Viscount Lemerick, Major 
Gen. Wade, the Duke of Richmond, and others equally 
respectable. Even Nero and Charles the Ninth, like Napo- 
leon, were often affected by soft music. They cultivated mu- 
sic with great care. 

Before Moscow was burnt, it contained an institution in 
which about eight thousand children were daily taught to 
sing. Academies for the instruction of children in singing, 
are now established in most Christian countries. This pleas- 
ing exercise improves their minds by quickening their sensi- 
bilities to a more delicate perception of mental as well as 
natural objects. The general education of children in music, 
it is earnestly hoped, will ere long drive from all our churches 
those theatrical bands who profane the temple and wound the 
pious ear with wild flourishes and squeaks, without words or 
sense to purify the soul or cheer the heart. Queen Ann would 
not allow those who sung in the churches to sing at the thea- 
tre, or have anything to do with the theatrical music. Well 
would it be for the cause of religion if the like feelings on 
this subject were more prevalent at the present day. 

But man is not the only being susceptible of musical influ- 
ence. ‘The bagpipe has been suceessfully employed in tolling 
herds of stags from one place to another; and professor Me- 
toxa of Rome, says, that in 1822, he saw a number of snakes 
violently agitated by the tones of an organ. Some of them 
attempted to escape, and others ‘turned towards the instru- 
ment. 

Indeed, the principles of music seem common to all nature 
—in the order and harmony of the heavenly bodies — of the 
four seasons — the proportions of animal structure — the 
agreement of numbers and the measure of melody. No less 
in the deep tones of the rolling ocean — the majestic river — 
the waving groves, — than the shrill notes of birds innumer- 
able which so much touch the soul, delight and quicken the 
fancy. Sing then, O man, and be not the last and least to 
enjoy this heavenly gift. 





Bienne. St Pierre. Rousseau. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Bienne, Canton Berne, Oct. 1836. 


BIENNE-—ISLE OF ST PIERRE>— ROUSSEAU—- MODEL OF PROFES- 
SIONAL CONDUCT—— COURSES OF INSTRUCTION FOR TEACHERS— 
RESULTS OF FAITHFUL EFFORTS FOR IMPROVEMENT —— SCHOOL 
FOR DEAF MUTES. 


Tuts is one of the proud little cities of former days, which 
would be called a village in our country, but which then 
claimed peculiar privileges, and maintained them by walls, 
and gates, and towers, whose exterior form still remains. — 
The towers, indeed, only serve to sustain the public clocks with 
which each end of the little city is furnished, in addition to 
that of the church in the centre. ‘The ramparts are pierced 
with windows, which give light to peaceful citizens, instead 
of serving as mere port holes for artillery; and the broad 
moats are converted into gardens, whose sheltered position 
renders them excellent nurseries for rich fruits. These mon- 
uments of the insecurity and strife of other times, are very 
striking to the native of a country, which does not contain a 
single walled town, and the traces of whose wars are so far 
between and so soon effaced. In issuing from the town, the 
large factory buildings, and the beautiful meadow spread and 
hung with their many colored fabrics, recal our own country. 
A glance to the right upon the Jura, which rises abruptly be- 
hind the town, with its declivity half covered with vineyards 
— and to the left over the beautiful lake of Bienne, which 
spreads along its base, destroys all danger of illusion, and 
we feel again that we are in the ‘land of the mountain and 
land of the flood.’ This region, is not without interest to the 
educator. The beautiful little island of St Pierre, which forms 
the central gem of this beautiful sheet of water, was, for a 
short time, the residence of Rousseau. Hischaracter and his 
religious principles do not admit of apology; but it must still 
be admitted, that he was one of the earliest and boldest 
reformers of the abuses of education; — that he was one of 
those who first established, in modern times, the claims of 
the body to a share in education, and the importance of modes 
of instruction better fitted to cultivate and invigorate the mind 
itself. It would be happy if the errors and ultraism into 
which he was led, dd not attend, more or less, most 
attempts at reform; but thus it is, that the confidence of the 
prudent in every effort at improvement is destroyed by the 
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ill timed haste and extravagant plans of those who attempt 
it; and the progress of a good cause is often impeded, and 
sometimes even totally interrupted. The island of the philos- 
opher is not more than two miles in circumference, but 
beautifully variegated with meadows, vineyards and orchards. 
The chamber which he inhabited is still shown to strangers, 
precisely in the state in which he left it, except that its walls 
are covered with inscriptions to commemorate the countless 
visitors it has received. 

My own pilgrimage to Bienne was, however, for a different 
object. I came here to consult again a physician of high rep- 
utation in the management of complaints of long standing, 
whose urgent remonstrances the last spring, led me to feel 
it my duty to reside some time abroad, and to give up, for 
the present, every species of responsibility. His history is 
one of deep interest; and presents in many respects, a model 
for professional conduct to the teacher as well as others. 

He entered upon active life in the stormy period of the 
Revolution in France. His early career was marked with a 
spirit of disinterestedness and benevolence which gained him 
among his professional companions the title of ‘ gate-metier,’ 
‘one who spoiled the trade.’ He sought out suffering, instead 
of waiting for its calls; he attended the sick for the sake of 
attending them, without regard to compensation; and his 
dearest reward was the pleasure and the cousciousness of do- 
ing good. Such a spirit, ata period when the community 
was agitated chiefly by the crossing winds and waves of pri- 
vate interest, all claiming to be movements of patriotism, 
while they spread desolation over the country which was 
the professed object of affection, drew upon the young physi- 
cian, not only surprise, but ridicule. Nothing, however, 
turned him from his course. While he was an ardent friend 
of liberty, he was deceived by none of the phantoms which 
assumed its name: and he abhorred the despotism which cov- 
ered itself with the cloak of republicanism, not less than that 
which more loyally advanced its claims, upon the divine right 
of kings. But he did not abandon his country because it was 
oppressed by misrule; he did not forget his duties to his 
countrymen, when fanaticism or tyranny employed them in 
unjust and ruinous wars; he followed the march of its armies 
that he might, as far as possible, soften the horrors of their 
contests, and alleviate the miseries which he could not. pre- 
vent. 

In this period of party strife and animosity in our own 
country, 1 cannot but recommend this conduct to the imitation 
of all who wish to labor for the cause of education, or any 
great object of benevolence. Such efforts will always meet 
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with obstacles sufficiently serious, from the very nature of 
the evils they are intended to remove — from the pride and 
habits of those who practise or cherish them, and from the 
jealousy with which every benevolent effort is ascribed to 
self interest, by the multitude who know no higher spring of 
action. ‘To mingle in party strife will confirm the suspicions 
which are thus awakened, and if no other private interest can 
be discovered, they will attribute every effort to the desire of 
gaining reputation and influence which shall promote the 
elevation of the individual above his fellows. More than one 
eminent man who could be named, has thus destroyed his 
influence in the sphere which he considered assigned to him 
by Providence, and abandoned the important and definite 
objects to which he was devoted, to embark upon the shore- 
less ocean of party strife, and has thus fallen a victim to the 
winds and waves, which Providence had neither called nor 
enabled him to control. Unhappily, the opinion of the world 
becomes too often correct in the result. ho can take the 
coals of strife into his bosom, without being burned! How 
few can maintain a struggie with the selfish, without becom- 
ing, in some degree, selfish in the constant defence of their 
personal rights? And if they escape this poisonous taint, the 
atmosphere of passion in which they live can scarcely fail 
to produce habitual feelings, which impair, if they do not 
destroy the mild spirit of benevolence. We sometimes see 
one of this character going forth like an ancient knight, 
sword in hand, to perform works of mercy, or like some an- 
cient missionaries of Catholicism, compelling men to accept 
the benefits of baptism at the pointof the spear. Such is 
not the spirit of christian benevolence, and yet it is the spirit 
whichfis almost inevitably caught in party warfare. It was 
beeause David had been ‘aman of war,’ that he was not 
allowed to erect a temple to the Almighty: and the Gospel 
can endure, still Jess than the Law, the touch of armed hands. 
Were it our province, we would urge these considerations, not 
merely upon those who are teachers of schools, but upon all 
who are attempting to improve the minds or characters of 
men. Would that all who are thus engaged, might imitate 
the example we have cited, and consent to be the hum- 
ble instruments of alleviating the miseries which Superior 
Wisdom does not give them the power to-prevent, instead of 
wasting their strength in struggles far more agreeable to hu- 
man pride and passion, but worse than useless for the great 
object proposed. 

It was in this spirit that the young physician, Pugnet, fol- 
lowed the French army in the ambitious and disastrous cam- 

8 
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paign of Egypt, and devoted himself with unwearied, un- 
shrinking fidelity to the relief of the sufferings produced by 
climate and by war, and it was in the performance of these 
duties that he was three times attacked by the contagious oph- 
thalmia, whose effects now render him almost a prisoner in his 
own house. He followed the march of the army into Syria, 
and watched over the numerous victims who there sunk un- 
der the ravages of the plague. At one period, he had the 
care of 300 patients under the influence of this disease, crowd- 
ed into the Monastery on Mt, Carmel, which was converted 
into a hospital, with no other improvement than the spreading 
of a little filthy straw upon the stone floors of its cells and 
corridors, to receive the sinking frames of the poor sufferers. 
With no other couch for himself, in the midst of this pesti- 
lential atmosphere, without assistance, and distant from all 
resources, Pugnet devoted himself, night and day, to his pa- 
tients, administering all the relief which the imperfect means 
remaining in his hands would allow. When this ill-fated 
army were compelled to retreat, he assumed the most dan- 
prone post, with the sick and feeble who brought up the rear. 

is unremitting attention, under these circumstances, attract- 
ed the admiration of Bonaparte, and led him to ask an aid- 
de-camp near him for the name of this young man. The 
whistling of balls from a neighboring skirmish, rendered the 
reply inaudible, and effaced for the moment, the incident from 
his recollection, to be recalled, however, at a later period. 

On his return to Egypt, this great and singular man at- 
tempted to make his campaign more brilliant, by rendering 
it subservient to the interests of science as well as to military 
Biory- He established the Institute of Egypt, at Cairo, and 
aid aside his military authority to preside in its meetings, and 
mingle in its discussions. At one of its meetings, the Insti- 
tute resolved to prepare a report on the nature of the plague, 
and appointed a committee for this purpose, of which the 
Surgeon-general of the armry was chosen a member. This 

ysician, on finding himself associated with some who dif- 
ered from him in opinion, refused to act on the committee. 
Bonaparte, in his character of President, reasoned and remon- 
strated with him on the duty which he owed to the army, 
and to his country and humanity, to contribute all in his 

wer to this important report, but without success. Worn 
out at length, by his obstinacy, the impatience of the General 
burst out in a sweeping reproach upon that vanity of physi- 
cians, which led them to value the interests of humanity, far 
less than their own theories. Pugnet was indignant at this 
unmerited reproach of a whole profession for the fault of 
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one of itsmembers ; and although the youngest of the Staff, 
he addressed the following note to the man, whose military 
glory was even then unrivalled : 


‘ Genera! — You are a conqueror! that is, a man who 
sacrifices everything to his own interests, which he covers 
with the name of glory. Continue a conqueror! pursue your 
eareer of destruction! but respect the men who, without any 
other ambition than the good of humanity, pass their lives in 
repairing the evils which are caused by you and those who 
resemble you. Pucnet.’ 


On receiving this bold reproof, Bonaparte turned to one of 
his aids, and pointing to “Aa name, inquired, ‘What fool is 
this among the medical staff? ‘The same,’ replied the offi- 
cer, ‘whom you admired for his attention to the sick, in the 
rear of the army of Syria.’ Pugnet was invited to dine with 
the General the next day, and in the course of the repast, 
Bonaparte addressed him in that abrupt manner which he 
often used; ‘ Young man! you are from the South, are you 
not? a hot head, but a good heart. Dispose of me, I am at 
your service.’ —In the mouth of such a man, under such 
circumstances, the last phrases promised every reward in his 
wer. 

On the establishment of Bonaparte, as Consul, and the 
return of the army to France, this promise was not forgot- 
ten. Pugnet requested, as the reward of his services, that he 
might be sent to the West India islands to investigate the 
character of yellow fever, ashe had done that of the plague. 
After narrowly escaping death from this disorder, he returned 
and published a valuable work, embracing the results of his 
observations. On big depese what recompense he desired, 
he simply requested to be employed in the charge of a public 
hospital at Dunkirk. He continued in the discharge of his 
duties there, until advancing years, and the declining fhealth 
of his wife led him to retire to Bienne upon a pension, in the 
hope that she would be restored by her native air. The in- 
firmities produced by his previous life, oblige him to resign 
active practice, but he still receives the multitude of patients 
who resort to him from all directions, whether rich or I, 
prescribes for their compaints, and maintains a correspondence 
with them as long as their case requires, without any com- 
pensation. 

Bienne is also interesting as the seat of one of three courses 
of instruction, given to teachers in different parts of the Can- 
ton. I had only time to read a portion of a single lesson, and 
will not therefore venture to pronounce an opinion concerning 
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it; but if | may rely upon the opinion of persons who have 
attended these courses, or the statement of the public prints, 
they have been marked with the defects which Fellenberg 
and other judicious men predicted. It is found, in effeet, im- 
possible to obtain a sufficient number of men, familiar with 
so wide and deep a subject as education, to direct a seminary 
and conduct three separate courses of instruction for teachers, 
with harmony and success in a single canton, ‘The depart- 
ments of education, themselves, appear, at length, to have 
adopted the same opinion,and they propose to erect buildings in 
the neighborhood of the Seminary in which established teach- 
ers may annually receive instruction from its experienced and 
able guardian, in place of attending these separate courses. 

A similar change of plans, in correspondence with the re- 
monstrances of Fellenberg and his friends, has taken place in 
other points. I have before mentioned that the Director of 
the Seminary, whose want of qualifications was the subject 
of so much remonstrance, has been removed to make way for 
another, well qualified for his duties. I may now add, that 
the attempt of the Department, to fix the character and com- 
pensation of teachers, on the basis of public examina- 
tions, in which, retired and modest teachers, more accustomed 
to act than to speak, who often practised well without being 
able to explain their theory, were called upon to answer the 
questions of an assembly of learned men, at a distance from 
the sphere of their labors, and without any opportunity of 
showing their modes of instruction, has been entirely aban- 
doned. This plan was publicly protested against by Fellen- 
berg, in the Grand Council of the Canton, as unwise and 
unjust; but it was still executed, and a scale of merit and 
compensation was founded upon it. The remonstrances from 
every quarter of the Canton, were, however, so lond that the 
Department were compelled to retract, and declare the exam- 
ination null and void. ‘These results are encouraging to the 
efforts of other advocates of sound measures in education, 
and their success will be greater, and their usefulness more 
extended and more permanent, in proportion as they imitate 
the boldness of Pugnet, his separation from all party strife, 
and his exclusive devotion to the professed object of his life. 

I find another evidence of the progress of education in 
this Canton, in the state of the deat and dumb institution, 
which I passed on my way hither. Itis located in an ancient 
cloister, or square building in the eastern style, with an open 
court in the centre, surrounded by a colonnade or piazza, 
which was erected for a monastery of Bernardine monks. 
After the reformation, it became the little palace of the petty 
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kings, who, under the name of Cailiffs, were appointed by the 
ancient aristocracy of Berne, to govern its tributary districts ; 
and their names and coats of armor are placed in regular or- 
der along the corridor.* It is situated in a pleasant valley, 
and a fountain playing in the centre of the court, and 
another in an excellent garden of vegetables and fruit, shows 
the taste of its former occupants for luxuries, which are 
cheaply obtained in Switzerland. The perpetuity and im- 
provement of habitations here is secured by a regularity of 
succession and occupation, of which in our changing country 
we can scarcely form an idea. An American looks with 
surprise at buildings and gardens and grounds which have 
been for several successive centuries occupied by those who 
only seek to preserve and embellish, instead of changing what 
their predecessors have begun. I was gratified here, also, 
with this useful appropriation of a building formerly employed 
for purposes which the spirit of the present age condemns as 
useless or pernicious. I could only regret to see, that it had 
not gained all that neatness in its appearance, which modern 
civilization requires, and which is so important to an institu- 
tion for the young. 

A visit of an hour, would authorise me, according to the 
custom of many travellers, to give a complete description of 
this establishment, but I will only venture to observe that 1 
find its modes of instruction materially improved within the 
lasteight years. The language of gesture, which was then 
considered a badge of imperfection, is now regarded and cul- 
tivated as an indispensable means of instruction. ‘The same 
thing is true of many other schools upon the continent. I 
trust the teachers of our own country will not be led, as some 
appear disposed, to abandon this important language, at the 
moment when its opposers here begin to see its bi a's iy 


* By a corridor, is intended a long passage (or entry as it is termed in Amer- 
ica ;) in this case, a species of colonnade gallery, closed with windows above 
the open colonnade surrounding the court. The colonnade below and the cor- 
ridor above served in these buildings in ancient times, as the promenade for the 
monks while they repeated their prayers. The mute child of poverty now 
paces them, in place « f the cowled monk or the armed baron. 
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Epvucators’ Institute at Franxury. 


[We have received the following coinmunication, signed M. B., and 
bearing date Franklin, Jan. 2d, 1837. The intelligence it affords, is 
gratifying and valuable. We solicit accounts of these associations, 
wherever they exist.] 

Mr Epitor — Permit me, through the medium of the ‘ Annals,’ to 
communicate an account of an association recently formed in the High 
School, at Franklin, Mass. It may, at least, afford a hint to those who 
consider their influence small, and therefore regard it as unimportant 
whether the little they do possess be exerted or not. 

Although the association to which I refer, has existed but a short time, 
many benefits have already resulted from it, as is manifested by a great 
engagedness in Common School Education. None but good effects ean 
legitimately follow from such a combination, having for its object the 
improvement of the common modes of instruction. The Society is 
styled the ‘ Educators’ Institute,’ and is composed of members or gradu- 
ates of the High School, recommended by the Board of Directors, as 
qualified to teach a Common English School. The objects of the soci- 
ety and the duty of its members, are thus stated in the 2! and 3d arti- 
cles of the constitution : 

‘ The object of the society, shall be to elicit the most successful modes 
of instruction by the personal experience of its members and otherwise, 
and secure the co-operation and enlist the interest and influence of pa- 
rents in the great cause of education. 

* It shall be the duty of each member of the association, to obtain all 
the information within his reach, upon the different modes of imparting 
knowledge, and their success, and reduce the same to practice, if possi- 
ble; to communicate any facts or inquiries he may wish to make 
known intervening the regular meetings of the Society to the Corres- 
ponding Secretary ; to awaken the minds of parents to their responsi- 
bilities, and the claims of their children upon them for guidance and 
instruction ; to lead the minds of his pupils to the paths of strict moral- 
ity, virtue, and consequent usefulness ; to engage other teachers, not 
members of the association, in the same great work —and, by every 
means, elevate the standard of general knowledge, and increase the 
interest and engagedness of educators; and, above all, to counteract 
that pernicious motive which too often influences persons to incur the 
solemn responsibilities of instructors of youth.’ 

The regular meetings of the associati »n are held on the second Wed- 
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nesday preceding the first Wednesday, in May and December. At these 
meetings, questions connected with instruction are discussed, and lec- 
tures are given by experienced teachers. 


Teacuers’ Seminary 1x Prymoutn County, Mass. 


A Convention of the friends of Common Education was held at Ply- 
mouth, Mass. on the evenings of the 6th and 7th of December last. The 
first evening was principally spent in hearing, from the Rev. Charles 
Brooks, of Hingham, an account of the Prussian system of instruction, 
The second evening was also spent, in part, by Mr B. in pointing out 
the applicability of the Prassian system of education to the ‘Old Col- 
ony. Mr B. afterward offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That a committee of seven be appointed, who shall ad- 
dress a circular to each town in the County, and the town of Cohasset, 
asking them to appoint each three delegates, who shall meetin conven- 
tion at Halifax, and devise methods for securing to Plymouth Coun- 
ty a Seminary for the education of Teachers. 

The resolution was ably sustained by Mr Ichabod Morton, of Plym- 
outh, Mr T. P. Ryder, of Cohasset, Rev. M. M. Carll, of North Bridge- 
water, and Rev. Mr Jackson, of Kingston. Mr J. Lucas at first felt 
objections to one feature of the plan, which was, that the teachers in- 
structed in the proposed seminary should be bound to teach only in 
Plymouth County ; but his objections were at length waived, and the 
resolution passed unanimously ; and a coinmittee was appointed, for the 
purpose specified in the Resolution. 

The remarks of all the speakers were spirited, and many of them — 
particularly those of Mr Jackson, Mr Russel, and Mr Carll — evinced 
an interest in this important subject, which we trust will not expire, 
until the proposed Seminary isin operation. We rejoice at these move- 
ments, as indicating asound and healthy public pulse in regard te Com- 
mon Schools. 

We beg leave, however, to dissent from one opinion which was ad- 
vanced during the progress of the convention — we believe by Mr Ry- 
der, of Cobasset. He observed that the incompetency of teachers was 
the cause of all our troubles and deficiencies in regard to Common 
Schools ; at least so it is represented in the Hingham Gazette. Now 
while we admit that teachers are generally far from being what they 
oughtto be, we do not admit that the whole blame rests on them. 
An eminent teacher with whom we are acquainted, says it rests wholly 
on parents ; which, though not quite true, is much nearer truth than 
Mr R.’s opinion, Educate all the teachers you please, and what can 
they do, as long as people will not employ them more than four or five 
months in the year, nor more than one term, if they can help it, in the 
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same school ? Here and there, a teacher may indeed make the sacrifice 
of continuing the school through the year for what compensation he can 
get ; but when such a sacrifice is made, it will seldom do any good; 
for his motives are very apt to be mistaken for selfish ones. We have 
seen the experiment made — more than once, too — and therefore speak, 
on this point, from experience. We are in favor of Teachers’ Semina- 
ries ; but we are also in favor of attempting to arouse and enlighten 
parents at the same time; for without this, little can be expected 
of immediate good. We are in favor of raising the wages of 
teachers ; but we are not aware that much good has ever been accom- 
plished in this way, without a simultaneous conviction on the part of 
parents that their wages ought to be raised. We are in favor of County 
Seminaries ; but we are not quite sure that though young men were 
to be educated in them free of expense to themselves, it would be ex- 
pedient to bind them not to teach beyond the limits of the County. 
The founders of the school would indeed have a right to do so; but 
would it be expedient ? 


Concorp Literary Institurion. 


This Institution, which has now been in existence about two years, 
consisted originally, of a Preparatory Department, a High School, an 
Academical Department, and a Teachers’ Depurtment. We believe 
the Preparatory Department is not yet permanent. It has, in all the 
ilepartments, 243 students, who are under the superintending care of a 
Principal aud a Preceptress. Connected with the establishment, are 
chemical and philosophical apparatus, geographical and historical maps 
and charts, a mineralogical cabinet, and a herbarium. Besides the regu- 
lar instruction of the classes, Lectures are hereafter to be given on Chem- 
istry, Natural Mental and Moral Philosophy, Mineralogy and Geology, 
History, Rhetoric and Rhetorical Reading, Speaking, Moral and Reli- 
gious truth, and Personal Duties. The Principal and Preceptress take 
parental care of all pupils of both sexes, committed to their charge. 
No denominational influence, itis said, is exerted by the teachers. Four 
Literary Societies hold Public exhibitions every week, under the direc- 
tion of the Principal, which afford facilities to all the pupils for improve- 
ment in reading and speaking. 


IMPROVEMENT oF Common ScuHoo.s. 


It is certainly an encouraging circumstance —a favorable sign of the 
times — that we find nearly all the chief magistrates of our States in 
their messages to their legislatures, adverting with interest and apparent 
anxiety to the subject of common schools. Some States have devoted 
to their support, a part of their proportion of the surplus revenue ; but 
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others, doubtful as it would seem, in regard to the tendency of large 
funds, when applied to this purpose unconditionally, have appropriated 
it to other purposes. Our own views on this subject, have been so often 
and so fully presented, that it would be unnecessary to repeat them. 

Among those who have spoken with deep interest, of the improve- 
ment of our Common Schools, we notice, in particular, the remarks of 
Gov. Everett at the opening of the present session of the Massachu- 
setts legislature. The following are extracts ftom the message : 

* While nothing can be farther from my purpose, than to disparage 
the common schools as they are, and while a deep sense of personal 
obligation to them will ever be cherished by me, it must yet be candidly 
admitted, that they are susceptible of great improvements. The school 
houses might, in many cases, be rendered more commodious. Provision 
ought to be made for affording the advantages of education, throughout 
the whole year, to all of a proper age to receive it. Teachers well 
qualified te give elementary instruction in all the branches of useful 
knowledge, should be employed ; and small school libraries, maps, 
globes, and requisite scientific apparatus should be furnished. I submit 
to the Legislature, whether the creation of a board of commissioners of 
schools, to serve without salary, with authority to appoint a secretary, 
on a reasonable compensation, to be paid from the school fund, would 
not be of great utility. The wealth of Massachusetts always has been, 
and always will be, the mind of her children ; and good schools are a 
treasure, a thousand fold more precious than all the gold and silver of 
Mexico and Peru.’ 

Speaking of a school fund, he thus observes : 

* Unquestioned experience elsewhere has taught, that where it is ap- 
portioned in the ratio of the sums raised hy taxation for the support of 
schools, (which is the principle adopted by the great and liberal State of 
New York,) the fund becomes at once the stimulus and the reward of 
the efforts of the People.’ 


ScHoots 1n Massacutserts. 


We have seen a printed abstract of the returns made to Mr Bigelow, 
Secretary of State in Massachusetts, in regard to our common 
schools, from which we find that of 309 towns in the Commonwealth, 
all but 15 have complied with the requisitions of the Legislature, and 
made returns which are valuable and interesting. The following is a 
summary of the same : 


No. of Towns which made Returns, 289 
No. of Schoo! Districts in the State, 2,517 
Children between 4 and 16 years, 166,912 


Males of this age, attending School, 75,552 
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Females do. do. 70,987 
Male Instructors, 2,154 
Female do. 2,816 
Average No. of Scholars attending Academies and Private 

Schools, 28,752 
Towns having local School Funds, 87 
Towns without Local Funds, 200 
Amount raised at the last Annual Meeting for paying the wages of In- 

structors solely, $356,694 94 
Whole amount raised by tax for the support of Common 

Schools, iucluding the preceding item, $391,993 96 
Amount raised by voluntary contributions to support Corn- 

mon Schools, $47,598 44 
Estimated amount paid for Tuition in Private Schools and 

Academies, $326,642 58 


Whole amount raised, during the year, in 289 towns and 
cities for the support of Common Schools and Tuition 
in Private Schools and Academies, $766,229 98 
One interesting item of the alistract relates to the kinds of school 
books most in use in each town, but an account of them, as well as 
much other valuable statistical information must be reserved for our 
next number. We shall only add now in connection with this head, 
that the School Books are selected in 211 towns by the School Com- 
mittees ; in 19, by the Teachers ; in 13, by Parents and Teachers togeth- 
er; in 17, by the Committee and the Teachers ; in 4, by the Committee 
and Parents ; in 7, by Committees, Parents and Teachers ; in 1 by the 
Board of Trustees of Free Schools ; in 1 by the Districts ; in 1 by the 
Town Committee ; in 1 by the School Commua.tees and others. 


Bostox Asytum asp Farm Scuoo.. 


From the Third Annual Report of the Managers of the Boston Asy- 
lum and Farm School, we learn that this institution is still flourishing. 
The number of pupils at present is 107. They have a general Library 
of from 400 to 500 volumes, besides an Agricultural Library of about 
$0. The school itself is under the immediate charge of Mr George B. 
Hyde ; but the farming is still superintended by Capt. Chandler. The 
labor, in the summer, is principally on the farm and in the garden; in 
the winter, some of the boys assist in making clothes and mending 
shoes. During a part of the winter evenings they are amused and at 
the same time instructed in the use of the Globes, by Lectures on various 
subjects, and in Singing. The health of the pupils, as we are glad to 
learn, receives particular attention. It is not a mere school for the in- 
tellect, but a school also of moral and physical reform, 
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Ponisament or Parents. 


Dr Henderson, in his ‘ Iceland,’ gives an account of a family of child- 
ren who, having been guilty of some misconduct, were ordered by the 
court to be punished Ly the constable of the parish, and as their bad 
conduct was in a great measure to be ascribed to a neglected education 
and the influence of evil example on the part of the parents, they were 
accordingly sentenced to pay a heavy fine. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Tae Intrectectuat anp Ruetoricat Reaper; containing the 
true method of teaching the Art of Reading, also a brief develop- 
ment of the Elements of Elocution, with Exercises in Reading, 
adapted to the common and high class of schools, By Allison 
Wrifford. Concord: Moses G. Atwood. 1834. 24mo. pp. 180. 

A Brter Devevorment of the Great Secret of giving and re- 
ceiving Instruction and maintaining School Government: Applied 
to the cardinal branches of Education. By an Experienced Teach- 
er. Concord. 1835. I2mo. pp. 32. 

Wrrrrorp’s Cuirocrarny, with Engraved Writing Copies, de- 
signed as a System of Instruction and Style of Hand. For the 
use of Schools in the United States. Newly revised and published 
by the American Chirographic Society. Concord, N. H. 18383. 
12mo- pp. 84. 

The publishers of the ‘ Annals,’ Messrs Otis, Broaders & Co., on the 
cover of our last number, requested teachers to forward for the editors, 
such accounts of peculiarities of method or discipline in instruction and 
education, as have been, in their view, sufficiently tested. The request 
was made on our behalf, as well as their own, 

In consequence of this notice, we have received several favors, among 
which, are the works whose titles stand above ; also a circular and let- 
ter fromtheir author. The claims of Mr Wrifford, will receive, on 
some future occasion, a measure of that attention, for which we have 
neither room nor time this month. Meanwhile we do not hesitate to 
confess, that we owe more to Mr W.’s views of ‘ Chirography,’ than to 
any other writer on the subject, Mr Foster himself not excepted ; and 
can therefore cheerfully recommend them to the study of teachers and 
older pupils. We also commend to teachers the Intellectual and Rhet- 
orical Reader ; but we do not perceive that asa reading book for the 
‘common and high class of schools’ it has peculiar claims. The ‘ Briet 
Development’ we have not yet read. 











96 Notices of Books. 


Ruymes ror My Cuiworen. By a Mother. Boston: S. Col- 
man. 1837. 18mo. pp. 108. ~ 

This is a neatly printed little book, and has some very tolerable en- 
gravings. Butit has other and higher recommendations. It is quite 
above mediocrity in its moral and social tendency ; and we should be 
glad to see it occupying a place in the juvenile library. 


Parcey’s Macazine. Part XVII. Charles S. Francis, New 
York, and Joseph H. Francis, Boston. 

That this little work, which has now reached its seventeenth quarterly 
part, or the commencement of its fifth yearly volume, still retains a hold 
on the affections of childhood and youth, is evident from the fact that it 
continues to be very favorably received both in families and schools. 
We learn from unquestionable authority, that insome parts of New 
England it is even made a class book ; and this, too, by the direction of 
School Committees. 

Of course it does not become us, to speak in terms of high commen- 
dation of our own work; but it may not be improper to ebserve, 
that Parley’s Magazine is intended as a useful aid to parents and teach- 
ers, in the performance of their highly responsible task — that of edu- 
cating and not merely instructing their rising charge — and that we do 
not mean to admit anything to its columns, which while it amuses aud 
instructs, is not favorable to sound christian morals, We intend it, 
moreover, as a companion to the ‘Annals of Education ;’ and cannot 
but express the hope that the bound volumes of these works may be 
found worthy to stand side by side in every family and school library. 


Tue Juvenite Lyceum. Vol. I. No. I. New Brunswick, N. J. 


There is a Juvenile Lyceum at New Brunswick, N. J. which meets 
weekly for declamation, discussion, and the reading of compositions. 
It has sixtyfour members ‘They have resolved, as an experiment, to 
publish, every Saturday, their proceedings, in the form of a small 
newspaper, at fifty cents a year. We have seen the first nomber, and 
it is certainly worth notice. Itcontains the speeches of seven boys, in 
the discussion of the question, ‘ What curiosity in the United States 
is the most interesting ?? It also contains several other agreeable and 
instructive articles. We have seldom seen more of the living voice in 
a juvenile newspaper ; — and we heartily wish it success. 


